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10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 

g its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
;;was published in the interest of the General 


Association of California, by a committee of . 


ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THEe PUBLISHING COMPANY OF 
rue Paciric,’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1884 are: 8. 8. Smith, A. P. 
Flint, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, W. W. Chase, 
g, A. Chapin, and John Kimball. 
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Divine Order. 


Not first the beautiful and then the true; 

First the wild moor, with rock and reed and 
ool, 

Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 


‘Tis first the good and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful and then the good; 
First the rough seed, sown in the rougher 
soil, 
Then the flower blossom on the branching 
wood. 


Not first the glad and then the sorrowful, 
But first the sorrowful and then the glad’ 

Tears for a day, for the earth is full of tears, 
Then we forget that we were ever sad. 


Not first the bright and after that the dark, 
But first the dark and after that the 
bright; 
First the thick cloud and then the rainbow’s 
arc; 
First the dark grave, then resurrection 
light. 


Tis first the night—stern night of storm 


and war, 


Long night of heavy clouds and veiled 
skies— 
Then the far sparkle of the morning star, 
That bids the saints awake and dawn 
arise. Com. 


Chinese Chapels and Chinese Preach- 
ing. 


It would no doubt be interesting to 
mark the difference between the preach-. 
ing to the Chinese and that method 
which is commonly practiced by our 
American ministers. 

If you will be so kind as to go with 
me in imagination, we will repair to one 
of these chapels, and notice what our 
eyes may see. We are in the midst of a 
great city, where the streets are just wide 
enough to allow three or four to pass at 
the same time. There is but little of the 
blue sky that you can behold, and that 
is directly: over your head. You are 
thronged on every side, and you go 
through the streets first being jostled 
against this‘ one and then against that 
one. Here come two or three men carry- 
ing heavy loads upon their backs; there 
you see a mandarin official passing with 
his numerous attendants, who cry to the 
passers-by to clear the way for his majes- 
ty. Here, again, two or three beggars 
are beseeching you for alms, and you 
think of the scenes enacted when our 
Saviour was on earth and touched the 
eyes of the sightless. Now and then 
the cry of ‘‘Kill bim!’’ meets your ears, 
when, with the quick revolution of your 
body to see whence this unpleasant 
sound has come, you see a man running 
at the top of his speed to get away from 
you, whom he knows he has insulted. 
But at last you arrive at the chapel 
where the services for the heathen are to 
be held. For a few minutes you seat 
yourself to take breath before entering 
the enclosed platform. It is a little 
waiting-room situated apart from the 
chapel, where the bookseller keeps Bi- 
bles and tracts of all kinds, and where a 
few moments of rest can be obtained. 
Bunt the doors of the main chapel are 
soon thrown open, and the crowd of hear- 
ers begin to come in. If it is a cold 
or unpleasant day very few enter; but if, 
on the other hand, the day is quite warm 
the chapel is soon filled with curious Chi- 
nese. Perhaps the greater part of the lis- 
teners come with the desire to obtain a lit- 
tle rest for their heated bodies, for the sun 
is standing in the meridian, and a large 
chapel with commodious seats is a very 
desirable place to be in when the ther- 
mometer is in the eighties or nineties. 
The attendance, on this account, is 
always larger in the summer than in the 
winter, and the missionaries find that 
they are taxed to the utmost in the 
warmest part of the season and also dur- 
ing the warmest part of the day, namely, 
from 12 m. to 3 P. M., when most of the 
preaching is done. 

As the different ones enter, some tak- 
ing seats and others standing, vacantly 
gazing at everything about them, a Chi- 
nese preacher ascends the platform, and, 
without any introduction, reads a text 
from the Bible and commences to dis- 
course upon it. Some seem to listen to 
his words, although very few seem to 
comprehend his meaning; but he speaks 
on for half an hour without notes; but 
during that time his audience has entirely 
changed, and he might just as well com- 
mence at the beginning and repeat what 
he has said before, for but a few have 
remained to listen to all his discourse. 
But a foreign missionary succeeds him to 
the platform, choosing his text and 
preaching a sermon upon it. Whichever 
method of preaching, the written or the 
extemporaneous, he may have practiced 
at home, he knows that the latter is the 
only method that he can employ before 
this heathen audience. The Chinese are, 
as a rule, surprised to find a foreigner 
speaking their language of many tones, 
and so they press as close to him as pos- 
sible. They may not understand him 
very well; still it is something new to 
hear a non-resident speaking in their own 
tongue. The foreign missionaries, as 
compared with the Chinese preachers, 
are like the new ministers compared with 
the old in America; every one comes to 
hear them, no matter whether it 1s to 
their profit or not. At the end of his 
allotted half or three-quarters of an hour, 
perhaps, another Chinese preather 
preaches a sermon, so that one service 
for the heathen may sometimes have as 
many as four sermons. This is, how- 


ever, only the case when there are a 


‘Tis first the true and then the beautiful, number of helpers, or some beginners 


wish to practice speaking Chinese. Some- 
times it is the case that there is only one 
preacher, and he has only three or four 
listeners; and yet I have listened to one 
of these natives preaching to a small 
number of three or four men with as 
much fervor as Demosthenes exhibited 
when he stood before a Grecian assembly. 
I will not say that he was as eloquent, 
nor as instructive, as that Athenian ora- 
tor, but he had at least as much earnest- 
ness, for the smoking of his auditors did 
not cool the ardor of his passion, but he 
seemed to have imbibed that admonition 
given by one: ‘‘When you preach preach 
as if to archangels, no matter what yeur 
audience may be.” As I watched his 
movements and heard his impassioned 
words, I wandered in thought to the dif- 
ferent pulpits of America, and thought 
how many of the American ministers 
would have as much zeal when addreas- 
ing but so few hearers, and these only 
very listless. Surely, the task of the 
Chinese preacher is no easy one. He is 
called upon to assail the belief of his an- 
cestors, and to preach against practices 
which are held most righteous and dear 
to the heart of the Chinese. Standing 
thus alone in the midst of his railing 
foes, he represents, indeed, a picture of 
the heroic. 

But you will ask how much does this 
chapel-preaching accomplieh. That, of 
course, is only known to God; but as far 
as human observation extends it is only 
one of the agencies to reach the masses, 
and perhaps a small one at that, for the 
missivnaries who have been longest upon 
the field say that their labors have been 
chiefly blessed with individual cases, 
No doubt this factor of the work forms 
its part in the Christian work among the 
Chinese in diffusing a general knowledge 
of the truth and of paving the way for 
the after instruction. Many of these 
hearers go home after they have heard 
the gospel in the city, and when the mis- 
sionary comes to his village he ie not 
altogether a stranger to the name of Je- 
sus, and is more easily led to the truth. 

Chinese preachers, like some others of 
our own class, have a very strong tend- 
ency to leave the pure gospel and talk 
about what the Chinese books say, but 
there is many a hearer for whom all this 
literary talk is far too elevated, and if 
one would wish to benefit this people he 
must learn to speak in the language of 
the people, and illustrate his truth with 
many an example drawn from the com- 
mon life; or, what is better still, make 
the various gospel narratives of miracles 
and parables the subject of his discourses. 
As missionaries, we can only hope to 
have secured success when we have 
been enabled to teach the natives how to 
preach, so that they will hold up the 
truth in all its simplicity and power. 

C. R. Hacer. 


The Present Outlook for Prohibition. 


|Read before the Monday Club by 
Rev. George Morris. | 

The Prohibition party was organized 
in 1869, and encouraging progress has 
been made every year, but never has the 
outlook appeared so hopeful, so auspi- 
cious, as now. The popular mind ‘being 
interested in this matter, whiskyites feel 
this Temperance people see the fallacy 
and fully of compromise and _ half-way 
measures. In a word, the subject has 
taken possession of the minds, hearts, 
wills and votes of the people as never 
before, and multitudes are with us to-day 
who thought us fanatics a very short 
time ago, and the prospects are that tens, 
and perhaps hundreds, of thousands will 
cluster beneath and rally aroand the 
good, pure flag of Prohibition this year. 

Many agencies have tended to the 
present wide-spread adoption of our 
principles. These principles are right, 
and, therefore, we know must prevail. 
Temperance work has done much to ad- 
vance this cause. Liquorites, by their. 
declared determination to dominate the 
politics of the nation, have opened the 
public eye to their influence, power and 
designs. Already said liquorites see the 
handwriting on the wall. They know 
that their craft is in danger. They feel 
they are being weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. * 

“It is truly wonderful to note how rap- 
idly Prohibition is progressing and ex- 
tending. Representative men and lead- 
ers are coming over.to our cause. Gov- 
ernor St. John of Kansas, loug a Repub- 
lican Prohibitionist, says hereafter he 
will be found with the Prohibition party. 

At the Prohibition Home Protection 
State Convention in Illinois, just recently 
held, Governor St. John said: ‘‘I have 
been a Republican all my political life. 
I have had my Republicanism burned 
and blietered in every bone and fiber of 
my organization, and know what i: is to 
suffer for principle’s sake, and no one 
regrets the circumstances that compel me 
lto leave the old party more than I do. 

But with me it isa matter, not of policy, 
t but of principle, and God helping me, if 
I live until the November election, I shall 
condemn the inexcusable cowardice of the 
Chicago Convention by my ballot and I 
shall continue to condemn it by my voice 
and vote as long as [| live and there is a 
legalized dramshop in the land.’’ 
~ General Clinton B. Fiske, leader of Re- 
: publican forces in New Jersey for many 

years, comes out straight for the Prohi- 


bition party. Joshua Bailey thirty years 
and more led Maine Republicans to vic- 
tory, but has now grasped the Prohibi- 
tion standard. General Hawley of Mich- 
igan has declared for Prohibition third 
party. U. S. Senator Blair of New 
Hampshire, ex-Governor Blair. of Mis- 
souri and Governor Colquitt of Georgia 
have declared openly for the Prohibition 
party. 

The States are rallying beneath our 
flag. Recent advices from Illinois indi- 
cate that the people are most enthusiastic 
on the temperance questien from one end 
of the State to the other. The Prohibi- 
tion Convention, recently in session there, 
was the largest political State gathering 
ever seen in Illinois, and political proph- 
ets say it is almost certain Illinois will 
cast a plurality vote for Prohibition 
electors. 

Look at Ohio. Read the following 
resolution adopted by the Prohibition | 
State Convention of that State: 

**« Resolved, That the false count of the 
second amendment of 1883 was a fraud 
of unparalleled magnitude upon popular 
government and a national result of the 
league of ruling politics with the liquor 
crime, and that hereafter we demand a 
full count for Northern freemen, as_ well 
as a fair count for Southern freedmen, 
and we invite all who voted for said 
amendment to unite with us to secure 
State and national prohibition ”’ 

False returns and fraudulent count 
made 363,000 votes read as 323,000, and 
thus swindled and defeated the popular 
voice; but that voice will be heard and 
the votes counted in the Prohibition 
State of Ohio. 

In Michigan, at the elections last 
spring, Prohibition carried most of the 
towns and counties. This places the 
election boards, etc., in the hands of our 
party, and Michigan will doubtless make 
a grand record for our cause this fall. 

Kansas will undoubtedly make a good 
record, It is said the Prohibitionists 
there will elect the Presidential Electors. 

It is believed that our party will sweep 
Iowa by a 20,000 majority in November. 

In Missouri, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Texas, North Carolina and Louisiana 
the people are wide awake in favor of 
Prohibition. Georgia has Prohibition in 
eighty-seven out of its 138 counties. 
G. W. Bain, writing from Kentucky of 
the late Legislature says: ‘‘ Almost every 
bill for temperance has passed that was 
presented—and hundreds have been pre- 
sented. Five whole counties asked for 
prohibition, and the bill passed both 
houses.’” The reporter of the Courier- 
Journal said: ‘‘A barrel of temperance 
petitions was presented, asking for prohi- 
bition around school-houses, churches 
and hamlets, and all went through like 
‘greased lightning.’ A member of the 
Senate arose and said, ‘I move this body 
adjourn, for if it remains in session two 
hours longer, all the State will be under 


Twelve States recently petitioned Con- 
gress for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Rhode Island, it is aggert- 
ed, are almost certain to cast oluralities 
and majorities for the Prohibition aomi- 
nees this fall. 

In Indiana, 35,000 signed the call for 
the Prohibition State Convention. 

The question is growing in New York. 
Over 100,000 citizens have petitioned the 
State Legislature to submit this question 
to the vote of the people. The Legisla- 
ture elected under promise to do this 
refused it. 

Massachusetts recently petitioned for 
Constitutional amendment with a peti- 
tion having 106,000 signatures. 

In a word, it may be said that the great 
question has been agitated in the legisla- 
tive halis of every State and Territory in 
the nation to remove the licensed liquor 
curse from beneath the protection of the 
egis of the law. The agitation will go 
on until this entire land is protected 
against the desolations of whisky and 
the whisky traffiz, by the mighty palla- 
dium of a National Probibitory law. 


Letter from Salem, Or. 


Paciric: Our printers engi- 
neered a genuine Fourth of July celebra- 
tion for us. Among the fir-trees of our 
Marion square a crowd of several thou- 
sand found ample accommodation. The 
utmost good feeling prevailed through all 
the exercises. I think there is reason to 
thank God and take courage when so 
many men, women and children can 
give themselves up to pleasure-see king | 
fora whole day and yet keep within : 
such orderly bounds. The day had all 
that the most perfect weather could con- 
fer. The outdoor air was full of a 
sweet and pure quality that made breath- 
ing it a delight. The usual programme 
occupied the time and people through the 
forenoon, and after dinner there was a 
series of comical contests for prizes, wind- 
ing up with fireworks, etc. Afglorious 
moonlight night made the journey home 
pleasant for farmers and country people, 
who had gathered from far and near. 

Sunday morning brought again the un- 
expected rain. Wehave only had one 
or two entirely clear Sabbaths since 
Easter, but the intervening days are so 
clear and bright we are surprised that 
they are so soon clouded. The commu- 


‘pion sermon was from the phrase ‘‘for 


prohibition.’ ”’ | sionary work among the 


D., President of the 


for the college. 
quence, and with sentiments of fervent 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, as the peerless 
embodiment of a divine humanity, he 


culture. 


Jesus sake,’’ and was very appropriate, 


I think in our case, not to make too 
much of forms and observances, we often 
fail to get all the spiritual help possible 
out of the Lord’s Supper. A crumb of 
bread and a drop of wine taken in loving 
remembrance of the Lord Christ become 
the tangible symbols of a love that the 
soul finds inexhaustibly full of refresh- 
ment, comfort, and strength. Tobe oc- 
cupied in speculation about the material 
aspect of the rite may be to miss all the 
wonderful significance of its tender sim- 
plicity. 

Sunday-school lessons begin inthe Old 
Testament again. King David’s brilliant 
reign ought to be found full of interest. 
Our new Superintendent, Dr. Givens, 
takes hold of his work with hearty sym- 
path y and good-will. We mean to make 
an effort to enlist our children’s help in 
behalf of the new Morning Star fund. 

This week our Annual Association is 
to meet in Portland. Shall the 
Association be held over the Sabbath? is 
a question that will come up for settle- 
ment. Our castom has been to make 
Association Sunday aday of special re- 
ligious exercisez, and it has been felt to 
be the last great day of the feast, and 
appreciated accordingly. Ido not know 
what convincing argument will be used 
to change the time, but if it shall be made 
to seem really for the best we can at least 
try it. 

Our Salem people had the pleasure of 
listening to Mrs. Foster July 7th. She 
made a very favorable impression and a 
strong argument for prohibition at the 
same time. 

Salem, July 9, 1884. 


A New Association. 


A Congregational Association for New 
Mexico and Arizona was organized at 
Albuquerque, N. M., June 19-22. 
Some six churches and eight or nine 
ministers united in the organization. 
Rev. T. C. Hunt, of Prescott, Arizona, 
was as Moderator. He and his dele- 
gate traveled by rail and stage four hun- 
dred and sixty miles to reach the meeting. 
Rev. Messrs. Westervelt and Cross of 
Denver came five hundred miles in 
another direction to bring the greetings 
of the Colorado Association, and help in 
such ways as they could. Rev. J. M. 
Ashley represented the whcle line of the 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad, a field over 
five hundred miles long. 

Able papers were presented on Comity, 
the New Creed and Temperance. Edu- 
cational matters were fully discussed. 
There was a strong feeling that more 
ought to be done among the Indians and 
Mexicans. Many interesting facts were 
given by Prof. McPherron, who has 


charge of the New West Academy at 


Albuquerque, and by Rev. J. M. Ashley. 
Much interest was added to the meet- 


ing by the examination of Mr. G. U. 
Anchita, a Mexican, who is doing mis- 


Mexicans. 
While a student in a Catholic college 


he began to read the Bible, and was thus 
led to renounce Romanism. 
licensed to preach, and also received to 
the charch at Albuquerque. 


He was 


The few churches of our order in New 
Mexico and Arizona are manned by men 


of marked ability, who are doing a noble 
work on the frontier. 
Prescott wrote one hundred new sermons 
year. 


The pastor at 


No one was more rejoiced at the organ- 


ization of this association than Father 
Ashley, who four years ago went to Al- 
buquerque and started a little church of 


four members, four hundred miles from 
the nearest Congregational church. AIl- 
buquerque—the American town—then 
had no existence; now it is a flourishing 


railroad town of five or six thousand in- 
habitants, with a street railroad, gas- 


works, water-works, the telephone, 
the electric light, ete. Surely it pays to 
promptly occupy such points. This 
church has now a neat building that is 
rapidly growing too small, a good pastor 


and an energetic, working membership,— 
hk. T. C. un The Advance. 


At the invitation of the Trustees of 
Oahu College, Rev. E. G. Beckwith, D. 
institution from 
1854 to 1859, delivered an address on 
‘Culture and Life” in For'-street 


Church, Honolulu, on Monday evening, 
June 30th. 


Dr. Beckwith was hopeful 
of a glorious future for the Islands, and 
In words stiiring of elo- 


urged the duty of furnishing for the 
children of this community the highest 
So only could life be in its ca- 
pacity and quality what he believes pos- 


sible bere fora manhood, that can grow 


heavenward without limit. This he ad- 
vocated as obligatory upon parents and 


society in view of the discontent of igno- 


rant toil, the dangers of littleness in po- 
sitions of official responsibilities, the serene 


satisfaction of a well-reunded and broad, 


cultured manhood. The address is to be 


published, and we hope all our readers 


will catch the enthusiasm and the hope- 


fulness of one whose love for Hawaii 
and for its prosperity, has enly grown 
more intense by twenty-five years of 


absence.— The Friend. 


The assessment roll of Santa Cruz 


county shows an increase of neggly $720,- | 
000 over that of last year. 


Foods and Their Nutritive Values. 


My title is comprehensive. Not wish- 
ing to occupy too much 5 oer I will con- 
dense my information. will try to be 
brief, yet to the point. 

If we carefully consider, we shall find 
that nearly all we eat ia really produced, 
in the first place, from the earth. We 
know it is so regarding fruits, grains and 
vegetables, and itis none the less true 
as regards flesh meat. Of what is the 
flesh of the ox, sheep, etc., composed? 
Is it not of the grains, roots and grasses 
the animals eat? Seeing that a good diet 
can be obtained without eating these ani- 
mals, or taking it second-hand, why are 
we not satisfied with it? Is the grain or 
vegetable enhanced in value by being 
first partaken of by the cow or sheep? It 
does not appear so, for we learn that in 
100Tbs. of lean beef there are 72tbs. of 
water and only 28ibs. of solid matter, 
while in the same proportion of peas, len- 
tils, oatmeal, wheatmeal and barleymeal, 
there aré 85Ibs. of solid matter and only 
15tbs. of water. Rice contains 87Ibs. of 
solid matter out of 100tbs. Maizemeal 86 
Ibs. and beans 82Ibs. 

From this it is seen that many vegeta- 
bles and grains contain far more nutri- 
ment than meat. One might live upon 
fruits and nuts, fur the former, when 
ripe, are rich in saccharine matter, and 
the latter have a large percentage of ni- 
trogen. Add to this whole-meal bread 
and good milk, and tbe fare is ‘‘ fit to be 
set before a king.’’ And whata reduc- 
tion of kitchen work! Think of the time 
and labor spent in trying to please and 
satisfy the perverted appetite! What a 
curtailing of aches and pains, for many 
of the diseases humanity seems heir to 
are brought about by an _ injudicious 
choice offood. A fruit and grain diet, 
too, is less stimulating, hence the bodily 
functions perform their work more as in- 
tended and life is lengthened thereby. 

I cannot, just now, go into the chemi:- 
try of foods and show how much of the 
solid part is nitrogen, sugar, fat, etc., 
but will try to at some future date. 

‘*Cana people really exist and be strong 
without meat?’’ some may ask. Yes. 
Take the Scotch. Cana race more effi- 
cient bodily, morally, or mentally, be 
fouud? And yet their chief food is oat- 
meal. Take the majority of the labor- 
ing clasees in England and Ireland; their 
wages will not allow of meat, save, per- 
haps once a week. Are they unable to un- 
dergo their daily toil? Nay. They are far 
stronger and healthier than the rich man’s 
son fed upon the choicest of meats. Ex- 
amples might be given of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and others, where flesh meats, 
if not excluded, form a very small part of 
heir diet. 

In loading our tables with meats and 
highly seasoned foods we are imposing a 
work upon the system that is breaking it 
TT and then we wonder why we are 
ill. 

Let us go back to the race at its be- 
ginning. How did the ancients live? 
‘‘Behold, I have given you every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the face of 
all the earth, and every tree in the 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed, 
to you it shall be for meat” 


ATHENA. 


Three carloads of fruit were sent East 
by Saturday evening’s express train and 
one last evening. The exportation of 
fruit and vegetables from Sacramento is 
a business assuming immense proportions, 
Sacramenio Union, July 14th. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 
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Our Boys. 


BY MARY E. STONE. 


- ‘*Can they be won to the love of mis- 
sions? I reply, ‘‘Yes, most certainly, and 
if they are early brought into sympathy 
with the missionary cause, thoroughly 
informed and instructed regarding the 
needs and condition of the heathen, they 
will, when older, be ready to take upon 
themselves their share of this great 
work.” 

I acknowledge that it is difficult to 
get them started in the work, but when 
interested they are most enthusiastic and. 
generous, and easily stimulated to self-de- 
nial and effort. When the question of 
children’s missionary societies is raised, 
the first thought is of the girls, because 
being more satisfied with in-door occupa- 
tion they can be easily resolved into 
sewing societies, and something can 
readily be found to employ their Gouin 

To induce the boys to leave their out- 
door sports and come quietly into the 
house to a missionary meeting requires 
something by way of inducement—some- 
thing to raise their expectations. So let 
a cheerful, sympathetic leader be found 
who loves the cause and believes in the 


variety of exercises. Then call the boys 
together, assuring them that their meet- 
ing will not be long, and that they will 
be largely responsible for carrying it on. 
Bring before them the special needs of 
the heathen, arousing their sympathy by 
incidents from real life, and contrasting 
the desolate home-life of these poor chil- 
dren with their own. Organize the so- 
ciety at the first meeting, officers being 
chosen from their own number, the Sec- 
retary to write a brief report of each 
meeting. 

The members can always be asked to 
contribute something to the meetings, 
sometimes by bringing in some picture or 
story from their books of travel or history 
bearing upon the subject for the day, 
sometimes by a dialogue or recitation. 

A half-bour may be spent in preparing 
scrap-books, dissected puzzles and past- 
ing pictures on cambric leaves, which can 
afterwards be sent to the missionary chil- 
dren or children’s hospitals. For this 
work let the children be asked to bring 
in their scissors, old illustrated papers, 
bottles of mucilage and pieces of paste- 
board. 

Of course, contributions are to be so- 
icited and the ways and means of getting 
money must be planned for. They may 
be encouraged to raise vegetables for 
sale or consecrate a hen to the missionary 
cause. Some boys have found popcorn 
quite a profitable way of making money, 
and others have made ingenious articles 
for sale with their scroll-saws and carpen- 
ters’ tools. If they are stimulated to give, 
they will be inventive in devising means 
of obtaining money. 

The mite-boxes and miszionary jugs 
and banks, given out at vacation time, 
often contribute largely to the treasury 
and remind the boys of their society dur- 
ing the summer. 

It is an unfortunate fact in too great a 
number of Christian ‘families there is 
neither interest nor knowledge concerning 
missions. Therefore public entertain- 
ments should occasionally be given in or- 
der to keep up the interest and bring the 
society before the older people. 

One has truly said that ‘if we want to 
get a certain class of mothers (and I say 
Jathers, too,) interested in any gooi work 
it must be done through the children.’ 
‘*A little child shall lead them,’’ and it 
does not take long for a little boy to be- 
come a missionary in his own bome. 
The following story has recently come to 
my notice: ‘‘A little boy, ten years old, 
had repeatedly asked his father to help 


till finally he testily replied: ‘What do 
you know about the heathen? I cannot 
afford to give away my hard earnings in 
that way.’ But the little boy being 
well posted in missionary intelligence, 
day after day puzzled his head with plans 
for getting some money for this noble 
cause. At last he surprised hia father by 
the following question: ‘Papa, will you 
give me one potato and land enough to 
plant it and what it will grow for four 
years?’ ‘Why, yes,’ said the unsuspect- 
ing father, glad to rid himself from any 
more teasing. The boy planted the’ po- 
tato and the first year it yielded thirteen, 
the following year it became a peck, and 
the last year several bushels, the pro- 
ceeds of which he put with a glad heart. 
into the treasury of the Lord. His. 
father was won to the cause by his per-. 
severance, and said to his boy: ‘I did 
not feel that donation in the least, and 
after this I will join youin planting and 
in giving for those heathen that you love 
so much.’ ” 

Parents will go with their children to 
one of their entertainments when they 
would not go to a missionary meeting, so 
called. 

An afternoon or evening can be ap- 
pointed for the opening of the mite-boxes 
or breaking of the jugs, to which the 
boye can invite their friends to come, with 
a small admission fee. Other things can 
be prepared to fill out the hour, as read- 
ings, singing and marching in costumes, 
or some exercise on missions which can 
be easily obtained from the Woman’s 
Board rooms in Boston. 

Missionary literature is abundant and 
of great aid in planning the meetings. 

‘The Day-Spring,” published by our 
Society, and ‘Children’s Work for 
Children” by the Presbyterian Board, 
are full of valuable and instructive inci- 
dents and illustrations. 

Let no leader be disheartened if there 
are only a few who will attend the meet- 
ings. Many of our mission circles have 
started with only four or five, but in a 
short time the numbers have largely in- 
creased, 

The foregoing suggestions bring noth- 
ing new before our minds, but with the 
hope that some will be induced to begin 
work among the boys as well as the 
girls, this has been written. It was alad 
who brought the five loaves and two 
fishes to the Saviour and was accepted. 

It is a hindrance to the mission cause 
that our older brothers are not keeping 
pace with their sisters in the study of 
missionary work. Can we not va 
what has been lost in this direction, by 
feeling now a responsibility resting upon 
us to commence at once with our boys, 
praying constantly that it may be for the 

onor and glory of the Saviour, who died 
to redeem the whole world, and who bids 
us pray that more laborers may be sent 
into the harvest. fields. 
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The New South. 


BY DR. WALTER M. BARROWS. 


[Read at the National Anniversary of 
the American Home Missionary Society, in 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 4, 1884. | 

The work of this Society during the 

ast year in the North and West has 
Ges spread out before you in the paper 
to which you have just listened. At the 
request of the Executive Committee the 
following paper has been prepared on 
‘‘Our Work in the South,” in order to 
show what is being done and what ought 
to be done in this part of our common 
country. There is a phrase gaining cur- 
rency at the present time that is full of 
significance. It is ‘*The New South.’’ 
What is meant by it? It is not used to 
designate 4 portion of the late slave- 
holding States, now, for the first time, 
opened for settlement. It refers rather 
to a new condition of things south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 
conditions are more apparent in some 
sections than others; but evidences of 
them may be found in all parts of the 
South. The same distinction will apply 
to the New West, as designating the 
Rocky Mountain States and Territories. 
This district is so called not because it is 
destitute of inhabitants. One portion 
of it has been oecupied for more than 
three hundred years by the Mexicans. 
Another part has, for nearly half a cent- 
ury, been in the hands of the Mormons. 
It is called the New West, because, 
though long cursed with Jesuitism and 
polygamous Mormonism, it is now open 
to outside influences, and is starting into 
new life. So, by the New South, is 
meant the Old. South, long cursed with 
slavery, now freed from this evil and 
entering upon a new era. That there is 
a New South as truly as there is a New 
West, and that the changed conditions 
in the southern half of our country im- 
pose new duties upon us as Christians 
and Congregatioualists, it is the purpose 
of this paper to show. 

The twenty years that have elapsed 
since the war may be called the period of 
reconstruction. The work has been a 
Whether it might not have 
_ been hastened if different methods had 

been adopted, it is now useless to discuss. 
_All will probably admit that the work is 


ow, for the most part, accomplished. 


True, there are a few politicians in the 
North and in the South, who, from self- 
ish motives, are trying to keep alive the 
passions engencered by the war. But 
they meet with little success. President 


| Arthur, in his late message, made no 


special reference to the South—something 


that has not occurred before in any Pres- 


dential message for over a quarter of a 


century. May not this be taken asa 


happy augury that the sectional disputes 
growing out of the late war are now for- 
ever settled, and that henceforth the 
people can turn away from these old 
issues and diréct their attention to those 
_ questions of civil service and revenue 


reform, and those weightier matters of 


education and evangelization that have 


.- too long been kept in the background ? 
It is true thatthe South is still “solid.” 
But it is kept “solid” only by the fear of 


_. negro domination. Remove this fear, 


_and the whites will divide among them- 
selves on local and national issues, and 
the blacks will divide on similar issues. 


~ This will certainly be for the best inter- 


_. ests of all classes; and the fact that the 


_ statesmen of the South are beginning to 


_, See and confess this is one evidence that 
new era ig setting in here. 


Another evidence appears in the 


_, changed social conditions of that section. 


_ very. much upon a level. 
gstimulatin 


> The wall or partition that. separated the 
aristocratic planters from the,yeomanry . 


and the servile class was broken down 
by the cataclysm of war and emancipa- 
tion, Farmers at the South are now 
This has had 
| ng effect upon those who 
_-under the old regime had few ehances to 


__Yise.. They are now making steady 


_.. progress in education and wealth, But: 


- it has, worked in a different way upon 


is 


- the children of the old 
_ have found it hard to adjust themselves 


lanters. They 


to the new conditions of their country 


life, and, being dissatisfied. with their4 


democratic environment ary, rushing off 


- to the cities to engage in professional and: 


‘commercial pursuits. 


Here they find 
themselves in the great currents of our 


national life, and are soon changed in the 
tone and temper of their minds. 
dences of this are seen in the softening 
old and animosities; in 
their rea 


Evi- 


‘their re iness to welcome new ideas; in 
their enthusiasm for the development of 


“the material resources of their country, 


and their adoption, to this end, of those 


the North. 


methods that have been so fruitful in 


It is felt that one great need of the 


South is more people to cultivate the 


_, millions of acres of unoccupied land, and 


_ the products of the mines and fields. 


more capital to develop its vast mineral 


resources, and build up those manufac- 


tories that will utilize and. give value to 
It 
is felt that more ree white people 
are needed there, not only for.the sake of. 
the native whites, but also for the sake 


of the blacks, who are an imitative race 


~ and who need to be taught new methods 


in agriculture and mechanic arts. A 
prominént Southerner, in a recent speech, 


_ confessed that the old aristocratic tend- | 
~ encies of the South stood in the way of 


_ its industrial progress, and he said: ‘*A 


‘thousand educated Germans or: Scandi- 


navians thrown into the State of Texas 


~ would do more for its development, and 


in large sections o 


of the times. 


sy from the native Texan wen 


_. bring more actual wealth, out of its re- 


sources, than could ever be hoped for 
But of all immigrants the Yankee is 
most. heartily welcomed ‘when he goes 
there with brain and brawn and money 
to develop the country. This was not 
true a few years ago, but it is truaemow 
the South, and this. 

in itself is‘one of the most, hopeful signs 
But not only are the Southern people 
willing that immigrants from the North 


These changed . 


‘missionaries have found that the South- 


thickly-settled part of the city, eight 


toil; they gave it up as a hopeless task. 


Congregational church then bought the 


hundred dollars. 


|'tions and eleven nationalities are repre- 


| should not be repeated in every Southern 


and from Europe should settle among 
them; they are taking active meagures to 
induce them to come. For this purpose 
a Southern Immigration Association has 
been organized, and it has already adopt- 
ed plans of work and is carrying them 
out. It is disseminating information as 
to the advantages of the Southern States 
for agriculture, manufacturing and ming 
ing. It is to establish an agency in New 
York city that will turn the attention of 
the incoming millions that pass through 
Castle Garden to the South with its 
inviting climate, its rich soil, its plentiful 

rainfall. It is also taking measures to 
open direct steam communication between 
the Southern cities and the leading ports 

of Europe. The President of the Asso- 
ciation calls attention to the fact that 
while the fourteen Southern States em- 
braced within the limits of their organi- 
zation, viz.: the two Virginias, the two 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 

Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee, with 
an area of 887,480 square miles, 7. e., 
larger than the combined areas of Aus- 
tria, Hungary, France, Germany, Great’ 
Britain, Ireland, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, Portugal and Switzerland—while 
these Southern States comprise an area 
of rich and productive soil equal to so 
large a part. of Europe, they contain a 
population of only 17,425,575, which is 
less than half the population of Austro- 
Hungary, an empire that is smaller than 
the single State of Texas. : 


Three times the present population of 
our whole country could be added to tbe 
population now in the South, and the 
people would not be as closely crowded 
as they are in some of the leading coun- 
tries of Europe. These facts are begin- 
ning to be appreciated by the more enter- 
prising of the Southern people, and they 
are acting in view of them. The expo- 
sitions that have been held in Atlanta 
and Louisville are a proof of this. The 
influx of northern capital and population, 
and the wonderful industrial revival that 
followed these expositions, have led to 
the inauguration of a still greater echeme, 
a World’s Exposition to be opened the 
coming fallin New Orleans. This will 
hasten forward the political and social 
changes already taking place. 


Thus it is not difficult to find in the 
South a new South, partly the result of 
outside influences, but not wholly. A 
new spirit has been awakened in the 
Southern people. They are possessed 
with new hopes and aspirations, and are 
convinced that there is a grander destiny 
in store for them than was possible as 
long as slavery was the corner-stone of 
their institutions. 

The question now cones— What new 
duties do these changed conditions of 
society at the South impose upon us?: 
This can best be answered by directing 
attention to those States where these 
changed conditions are most apparent. 
Foremost among such stands 


MISSOURI. 


This was one of the late slave-holding 
States, and the Missourians did what 
they could to fasten slavery upon Kansas. 
But, even before the war, changes for the 
better began to take place in that State, 
due in part to its central position and its 
great size. While its southern border is 
on a parallel with central Tennessee and 
North Carolina, its northern border is eon 
a parallel with New York city. It is 
thus projected into the current of west- 
ward immigration, and it is a State so 
rich in its resources that hundreds of 
thousands have sought homes within its 
borders. This has made Missouri the 
most populous and prosperous of all the 
Southern States. 

Here, then, was an inviting field for 
missionary work. How well your Home 
Missionary Society improved it will ap- 
pear from the following facts: At the 
close of the war this Society had four 
missionaries at work in the State. In 
one year from that time the number had 
been increased to nimeteen; in. two years 
to twenty-five; in three years to thirty- 
one; in six years to forty-two. These 


ern people are good enough material for 
Congregational churches. In many cases 
a majority of the members are Southern- 
ers, (; Take for example the Fifth Congre- 
gational church of St. Louis. In a 


blocks from any Protestant place of wor- 
ship, the Presbyterians organized a |} 
chureh, and for thirteen years endeavored 
to nurse it into strength. But, after 
spending twenty-two thousand dollars on 
the property alone, and all those years of 


The pastor and people of the Pilgrim 


property and started a prayer-meeting 
and Sunday-school in this destitute 
neighborhood, ..,Six..months later they 
secured a minister, and asked the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society to pledge 
one thousand dollars a year for three 
years toward his support. The pledge 
was made, but five hundred dollars of 
the amount was never called for. In two 
and one-half years from the time the 
minister began his work, the church was 
self-supporting, and has already paid 
back to the mother Society nearly four 
It is now but three 
years old, and yet it has received three 
hundred members—one hundred and 
hiinety-five of these on the confession of 
their faith: Not forty of the whole 
number can be said to be of Congrega- 
tional antecedents. Fourteen denomina- 


sented in the membership, and yet a 
more harmonious and energetic chureh it 
would be difficult to find. These are 
only a few of the interesting facts in the 
history of the Fifth Congregational 
church ‘of St. Louis, and ‘there is no 


good reason why this splendid suecess 


city. But our New Testament polity has 
proved ‘itself ‘equally adapted to the 
country ‘towns. ‘The’ ‘records ‘of the } 


In Southwest Missouri we have about 
twenty-five churches, and all but one 
have been organized within the last fif- 
teen years. This one is an independent 
Presbyterian church, which for two gen- 
erations witnessed against slavery, first in 
Tennessee, then in Mississippi and then 
in Missouri. Its representatives rode 
for three days over the mountains to seek 
fellowship with our churches. Two 
other churches uf this Association, up to 
the time of their having a hundred mem- 
bers, never had a minister or a member 
acquainted by birth or training with Con- 
gregationalism. And yet no part of our 
broad missionary field has been more 
abundantly blessed with revivals than 
has Southwestern Missouri. Taking the 
State as a whole, the gain in membership 
last year to our churches lacked onl 
twenty-two of equaling the gain in all 
New England. Was not Dr. Strieby 
right, when, in his paper read before the 
last National Council, he said: ° *“With 
the close of the war in 1865, that en- 
largement began in Missouri which is the 
glory in the achievements of Congrega- 
tionalism in modern times ?’’ But cannot 
the success that has ‘been wroaght in 
Missouri be repeated in other Southern 
States? In other words, are not the 
conditions as favorable in other parts of 
the South as they were in Missouri at 
the close of the war ? 


Perfection. 


‘*It is written there is none righteous, 

no, not one.” (Rom. iii: 10.) 

“Tf we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.’’ (IJchn 1: 8.) 

‘‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh, and these 
are contrary, the one to the other, so 
that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would.” (Gal. v: 17.) 

‘*For we know that the law is spir- 
itual, but 1 am carnal, sold under sin. 
For that which I do I allow not; for 
what I would, that do I not, but what I 
hate, thatdo I. Now, then, it is no 
more | that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me. For I know that in me (that is, 
in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing; for 
to willis present with me, but how to 
ape that which is good I find not. 

or tae good that I would, I do not, but 
the evil which [ would not, that do I. 
Now, if I do that I would not, it is no 
more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me. | find, then, a law that, when I 
would do good, evil is present with me. 
For I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man, but I see another law in 
my members waring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my mem- 
bers. So with the mind, I myself 
serve the law of God, but with the flesh 
the law of sin. (Rom. vii: 14, 15, 17- 
23, 25.) 

Such was Paul’s perfection. How, 
then, may we know that we are the chil- 
dren of God? ‘‘Not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.’’ (Titus iii: 15.) ‘‘If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.’’ (Rom. 
viii: 9.) Verily, verily, I say unto you: 
He that heareth my word, and believeth 
on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemna- 
tion, but is passed from death unto life.” 
(John v: 26.) ‘‘He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life.” (John 
iii: 36.) ‘‘By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one toanother.’’ (John viii:35.) ‘‘We 
know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.’’ 
(I John iii: 14.) ‘‘ Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ is born of God.’’ 
(I Johnv:1.) ‘*Whosoever shall con- 
fess me before men, him will I confess be- 
fore my Father in heaven.” (Matt. xi: 
32.) ‘*The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are the children of 
God.’’ (Rom. viii: 16.) ‘‘Hereby 
know we that we dwell in him and he 
in us, because he has given us of his 
spirit.” (I John iv: 13.) ‘*These 
things have 1 written unto you that be- 
lieve on the name of the Son of God, 
that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life.” (John v: 13.) 

Oakland, Cal. W. L. Berry. 


- — 


Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, in a recent 
lecture before the Union Theological 
Seminary, made the following distinction 
between exposition and comment: ‘“‘Hx- 
position differs from comment as a house 
differs from its timbers, or a living body 
from its bones. Commentary is the raw 
material of exposition: Good commentary 
is bullion; good exposition, coin. No 
amount of acquaintance with the letter 
of Scripture alone will ever make a good 
expositor. Exposition demands the best 
of him who attempts it, and not the 
dregs or the spillings of his mind. It 
will not be enough for you to give the 
people the word in the form in which you 
have received it from these teachers; it 
must be translated into your own _heart- 
life. The Word of God demands usury 
of every soul which it enters. Every- 
where along the rigid lines of critical ex- 
egesis fresh suggestions will spring up 
like wayside flowers, and new views of 
truth flash upon you like intuitions. 
Wresting the Scripture, whether to the 
support of a conceit, a dogma or a moral 
or reformatory hobby, is a sin.”’ 


The apostles designated believers as 
saints, and this was common even after 
their time. The term, however, at 
length became restricted in its use, and 
is now generally applied to deceased _per- 
sons who have been canonized, or placed 


‘in the catalogue of saints, by the Church 


of Rome. 


: The Crown Princess of Germany laid 
the foundation-stone of the first English 
chnich in Berlin on the birthday of Queen 


| ch 


Springfield Association of Congregational | 
urches will show this. 


Vict. her mother. 


Literary and Educational 


Rev. Dwight E. Marvin, pastor of the 
First Congregational church, East Al- 
bany, N. Y., has written a very lovely 
little tract on ‘‘Winning Souls.”” A 
copy of the tract has been sent to us by 
his broth:r, Dr. Frederic R. Marvin, 
well known to our readers as the pastor 
of the Congregational church in Port- 
land, Or. The tract is practical, seript- 
ural, and well calculated to help any 
who earnestly desire to win souls for 
Christ. The work is quite in the line@af 
the best work of Mr. Moody and other 
succeseful evangelists, and we commend 
it to all Bible-workers. The tract can 
be obtained of the author at East Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


One THousanD PopuLarR QUOTATIONS. 
—We have just received a handsome, 
paper-covered book with the above title. 
It contains more than one thousand popu- 
lar quotations from standard authors. 
In addition to the quotations, it also 
contains nearly three hundred selections 
for writing in autograph albums. It is 
the most complete book of the kind ever 
issued for the price. It contains 120 
pages, and will be sent in paper cover for 
25 cents, or in cloth for 50 cents, by J. 
S. Ogilvie & Co., publishers, 31 Rose 
street, New York. 


‘‘Old Testament Ethics Vindicated,’’ 
which was reviewed in THE Pactric re- 
cently, can be obtained postpaid by 
sending $1.50 to the author, Rev. W. 
A. Jarrel, Oakland, Cal. To ministers 
wholly engaged in the ministry on only 
$1,000 per year it will be mailed for 
$1.25; and to ministers wholly engaged 
in the ministry on only $600, or less, it 
will be mailed for but $1, by sending to 
the above address. 


— 


_-- 


The living presence of virtue in the 
motives and in the actions, its uncon- 
scious manifestation in the daily tem- 
pers and conduct, constitutes the vis- 
ible basis to a good name. A man of 
this sort is entitled to a good name. 
He has a natural right to defend it. 
It is dearer to him than all riches— 
money compared to it is merest trash. 
More precious than life itself, every 
instinct of virtue demaned of him its 
protection. In such men the world 
confides in times of danger. The 
churches look to them in seasons of 
coldness and treachery. Others are 
uncertain and unstable. They cannot 
be relied on. In temptations they 
fail. Amid violent storms they go 
down or are driven to sea and lost. 
When there is no strain on the moral 
forces of their lives—when the world 
goes well and roaring popularity, 
high office and sounding titles elevate 
them above the reach of criticism and 
keep the eye of scrutiny at a distance, 
then their names are good enough. 
But under the pressure of some new 
temptation, or the influence of some 
new ambition, an unexpecied turn of 
fortune’s wheel, discloses the fact 
that the heart is unsound, and that 
the name hitherto regarded as the 
synonym of truth, like a thick but 
beautiful veil over a face hideous 
with cancer, has only served to cover 
a rotten and loathsome heart. ‘The 
name of the righteous shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance,”’ but ‘‘the 
name of the wicked shalJl rot.’’ 


Luminous Patnt.—We are told that 
luminous paint will presently supercede 
several modes of illumination. First, 
maybe, it will be used in painting the 
rims of doors and lines of passage, so 
that we may find our way about the 
house by night without candle or gas. 
Then ceilings will be luminous, and ev- 
ery room sufficiently lighted on the dark- 
est night to be traversed without difficul- 
ty. Large interiors, such as those of 
churches, will thus be dimly lit. In 


time the outsides of all buildings in towns 


will be painted, in whole or in part, with 
luminous paint, eo that when the sun 
sets, a coruscating city, having no shad- 
ows, will rise like an exhalation, and 
there will be no need of its streets of 
lamps, gas, or electric light. Thus thor- 
oughfares will be illuminated, with the 
exception of those underground, or in 
comparatively sunless climes and periods, 
for the paint we are thinking of must be 
exposed to some light by day in order 
that it may shine by night, and there 
might be a needless expenditure of ener- 
gy in making it shine by exposure to the 
rays of artificial light. Railway carriag- 
es, however, could be made to glow 
softly within and without, and most es- 
pecially road vehicles. These could be 
made visible on dark country roads, with- 
out carriage lamps or moon; and gate 
posts might be made to shine like mild 
piilars of fire. The use of luminous 
paint, moreover, will be inavailable in 
the case of ships, buoys, and harbors. 
Collisions will be rendered as unlikely by 
night as by day, and channels will be- 
come distinctly visible. As we reflect, 
the uses to which this paint will be put 
multiplies themselves incalculaby, when 
once it can be produced at a moderate 
cost. 


Why should not the assembling of an 
ecclesiastical body, composed of a large 
number of leading ministers and laymen 
of the Church, be made the occasion of 
special efforts for the conversion of sin- 
ners and the salvation of souls? If half 
the time spent in useless debate were 
spent in sincere devotion, the business 
would often be transacted. more satisfac- 
torily, and a far better religious impres- 
sion left upon the minds of the people. 
The members of these assemblies should 
remember that they act under great re- 
sponsibility, and that they will be held 
accountable not only for the business 
which they transact, but for the influence 


they exert. Not only should the end at 
which they aim be a proper one, but they 
should seek to bring it about in a proper 


manner. 


The light of the sun reveals to us the 
objects that surround us in the world, 
and afford us an opportunity of seeing 
end admiring the works of the great 
Creator. So the light of the Gospel re- 
veals to us our real character as sianers, 
lost and ruined by transgression. It also 
shows the love and compassion of our 
heavenly Father in providing merey and 
salvation for the lost, Its language is, 
‘*Whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.” As the light of 
the sun shines freely upon the. world, so 
the light of the Gospel is also free. 
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An Answered Prayer. 


«0, give me a message of quiet,”’ 
I asked in my morning prayer; 
«For the turbulent trouble within me 
Is more than my heart can bear. 
{round there is strife and discord, 
~ And the storms that do not cease, 
And the whirl of the world is on me— 
Thou only canst give me peace.”’ 


I opened the old, old Bible 
And looked at a page of Psalms, 
Till the wintry sea of my trouble 
Was smoothed by its Summer calms, 


For the words that have helped so many, 
And the pages have seemed more dear— 


Seemed new in their power to comfort, 


And they brotght me my word of cheer. 


Like music of solemn singing 
These words came down to me: 
“The Lord is slow to anger, 
And of mercy great is He; 
Each generation praiseth 
His work of long renown; 
The Lord upholdeth all that fall, 
And raiseth the bowed down.”’ 


That gave me the strength I wanted! 
I knew the Lord was nigh; 
All that was making me sorry 
Would be better by and by. 
I had but to wait in patience, 
And keep by my Father’s side, 
And nothing would really hurt me, 
Whatever might betide. 


—[ Marianne Farningham. 


Are You a Christian? 


A friend of mine, some time ago, was 


traveling the wilds of Orissa. 


As he 


pursued his way, he came in sight of an 


officer's tent. 
a European, invited him to dinner. 


The officer, seeing he was 


He 


accepted the invitation, and after the re- 
past, the officer said: ‘‘Mr. Wilkinson, 
ou have come out here to convert the 


Hindoos?” 


“Yes, that is my object,’’ answered 


my friend. 
“And a pretty affair,’ 


rejoined the 


officer, ‘‘you will make of it; you don’t 


know these fellows a0 well as I do.” 


‘‘Ah sir; I think [ know something of 


them already.” 


“Ah, but you have not had to deal 


with them as I have. 


If you had been 


accustumed to the command of a com- 
pany of Sepoys, you would soon find 
out their duplicity and faithlessness.” 
Mr. Wilkinson essured him he knew 
some converts whose earnestness and sin- 
cerity were beyond all suspicion and 


question 


‘Ah!’ said the officer; I should like 


to examine them.” 


‘‘Your wish can soon be gratified, for 
here is one of them coming up the avenue. 


Gunga,’ continued Mr. Wilkinson, 


ad- 


dressing the native who entered, ‘‘here 
is ageutleman who wishes to examine 


you as to your Christianity.” 


‘“‘What right has he to examine me?’ 
inquired Gunga; ‘‘and does he mean to 


do so in anger or in ridicule?” 


_*6So,” said the officer, ‘‘you have 


turned Christian?” 


‘‘How did you get your living before 


you turned Christian?” 


Gunga was astonished. He was also 


grieved. 


‘lam a Brahmin,” said he, throwing 
back his robe over his shoulders, and ex- 
hibiting a mark that attested the fact. 
He could not conceive how such a ques- 


tion could be asked of him. 


The officer, somewhat abashed, asked 
how he had felt before he became a 


Christian. 


He replied, ‘I felt that I, like all my 
countrymen, was in miserable darkness; 
I longed for the truth, but I could not 


find it. At length, I heard that 


the 


light of truth was to be found on the 
Padre side, and thither I instantly repair- 
ed to light my own taper at the source. 
I found what I sought for, and I carried 
my candle to the bazaars and public 
places, that 1 might communicate the 


same light to others.” 


As he went on, the officer admitted to 


Mr. Wilkinson that this was 


indeed 


something which he had not expected to 


hear. 
spoke. 


A tear stood in his eye as he 
He had found in a Hindoo a 


true believer in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
aud he was preparing to retire, to indulge 
In his own meditations, when Gunga 


said :— 


‘*T like now to examine you; are you 


a Christian? Are you, indeed, a Chris- | 


tian?’’ 
This 


was an arrow to the officer’s 


heart ; and this question, asked in Chris- 
ian simplicity, became the means of his 


conversion. —Good News. 


Prayer and Breakfast. 


Some years ago, when the country 
around Cincinnati was newer than it is 
now, a pious farmer was busy clearing 
his land. He had a number of hands 
employed, and was anxious to accom- 
plish a large amount of work while the 


weather was favorable. 


early, and went out with them before 
breakfast was ready. Ahorn was blown, 
and they came in and ate and returned 


again to their work. 


The farmer had been accustomed to 
ave prayers every morning in his family. 
But to keep so many men from chopping 
and log-rolling, while he read and pray- 
ed, was more than he could afford; so 
Satan suggested and the good man yield- 
ed. His pious wife saw with grief that 
the family altar was neglected ; that her 
husband, in haste to get rich, was part- 


ing with God. 
but in vain. 
try another experiment. 


She pleaded with him, 
At last she determined to 


The next morning the farmer and his 
men went out, as usual, to their work. 
The sun began to climb up the sky, but 
no breakfast horn was heard. They 


grew hun 


, and looked anxiously to- 


ward the house; they listened, but still 
the expected summons did not come. 

fter waiting an hour or two beyond the 
Usual time, they went into the house. 
No table was set, no coffee boiling on the 


» no cook over or before it. 


The 


He called them 


good wife was knitting quietly, with’ the 
Bible on her lap. 

does this mean?” cried the 
husband; ‘‘why isn’t our breakfast 
ready?” 

“I thought you were in such a hurry 
about your work that you hadu’t any 
time to eat it.” 

_ “Have time to eat it! Do you think 
we can live without eating?’’ 

‘You can live without eating as well 
as without praying. The spirit needs 
the bread of heaven as much as the 
body needs the bread of earth.’’ 

‘*Well, well,” said the farmer, ‘‘get 
us some breakfast, and we will have 
prayers again every morning, no matter 
how busy we are, or how many work- 
men | have.”’ | 

She got the breakfast and he kept 
his word. The lesson was a good one 
and never forgotten.— Review. 


Brevities. 


Louisville, Ky., is to have another 
Southern Exposition, beginning August 


- 16th and closing October 25th. The at- 


tendance last year was 770,048. 
The Bank of New York, of which 


Alexander Hamilton was one of the 
founders, and which was the first estab- 
lished in that city, celebrated its 100th 


| anniversary recently. 


Prince Albert Victor, eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales, made his maiden public 
speech at a recent meeting for establish- 
ing a Universities Mission in the East 
End of London. 


A public meeting is to be held in the 
Mansion House, London, August 1st, to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
emancipation of tbe slaves in all the col- 
onies of Great Britain. 


The King of the Maoris, the aborigi- 
nes of New Zealand, is on a visit to En- 
gland, to petition the Government to 
redress the wrongs his people have suf- 
fered from the British colonists. 


Washington is said to be the banner 
city of the country for the attendance of 
its children on Sunday-schools, as 23 
per cent. are on the rolls of its I76 
schools, while Brooklyn has but 16 per 
cent, 


The Emperor William recently laid the 
corner-stone uf a new Parliament House 
in Berlin, which is to be 551 feet long 
and 3870 wide, and one of the finest 
buildings of its kind in the world. 


The discovery of petroleum in the 
extreme northwest of India, it is thought, 
will have a decided bearing on the devel- 
opment of that country, and its commer- 
cial and political relations with other 
countries. 


The Lodiana Mission of the Presbyte- 
rian Board in Northern India will cele- 
brate its Jubilee next December, it hav- 
ing been founded in 1834. It is proposed 
to enlarge the mission church to double 
its size. 


Bishop H. C. Potter of New York city 
proposes that every Episcopal clergyman 
whose salary is $3,000 or over shall con- 
tribute an annual percentage of it to in- 
crease the income of those whose salaries 


are under $1,000. 

Mr. Graham and his two Swiss guides, 
who are scaling the high peaks of the 
Himalaya mountains in India, have dis- 


covered two higher than Mt. Everest, 


which is 29,002 feet high, and hitherto 
supposed to be the highest in the world. 


The list of centenarian, but young- 
hearted, stockholders of the new mission 
ship, Morning Star, is increasing. One 
in Bath, Me., is 100 years and three 
months old, one in Postville, Ia., is 101 
years, and one in Canterbury, N. H., 


was 103 years old April 6th. 


Captain Turpie of the mission ship, 
John Williams, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, says that in his twenty- 
eight years’ experience with it it never 
earned a sixpence by trade, but that 
wherever the missionary had gone in the 
South Pacific the trader had followed. 


An illustration of the changes of a 
generation was given by Rev. Dr. Atkin- 
son of Oregon ut the late Annual Meeting 
of the American Home Missionary Saci- 
ety at Saratoga. He stated that it took 
him eight months to get to Oregon when 
he went out in 1847, but that he came 
back in six days. 


Mr. Moody says that nineteen out of 
twenty of the backsliders among the 
converts at his meetings in Great Britain 
eight years ago have been drawn away 
by the public-houee. 

Mrs. James W. Bosler of Carlisle, 
Pa., is to erect a new library building 
for Dickinson College as a memorial of 
her deceased husband, who last year 
gave $10,000 to the college. 


The itbrary of the late Rev. George 
Morris of Baltimore, containing over 
1,000 volumes, some very rare and valu- 
able, has been given by his heirs to the 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest. 


Mrs. H. S. Hapgood of Althol, Mass., 
has over 3,000 almanacs, mostly Ameri- 
can, including nearly complete sets of 
twenty-five of the most important. The 
oldest is one issued by Nathaniel Ames 
in 1731. 

Tbe American Oriental Society is 
shurtly to send an exploring expedition 
to the valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, under the charge of Dr. W. H. 
Ward of the Jndependent, the expenses 
to be paid by Miss Catherine L. Wolfe. 


The Dean of the Greek Department 
of the Chautauqua School of Theology 
proposes to teach the rudimentary ele- 
ments of New Testament Greek bya 
kindergarten system at their summer 
session, which will continue from July 
28th to August 22d. 


The Seventh Presbyterian church of 
New York recently laid the corner-stone 
of a six-story edifice, designed to bea 
home for single men and a pleasant resort 
for the young men of the neighborhood. 
It is appropriately called the ‘‘Hatfield 


House,” after Rev. Dr. E. F. Hatfield, 


the former pastor of the church. 


city. 


Sonora is to build a Presbyterian 
church. | 
At Myrtle creek in the Umpqua val- | 


ley, Or., a neat Presbyterian chfurch is 
being built. 

The Episcopal convocation be held 
at Seattle, W. T., has been postponed 
until July 24th. 


The next General Assembly of the 


United Presbyterian Church will be held 
at Topeka, Kansas. 


a Baptist church in Brooklyn offers 
$7 per Sunday for a pulpit supply dur- 
ing the pastor's summer vacation. 
Rochester, N. Y., now acity of 90,000 
inhabitants, celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its incorporation recently. 


Steel tubes are found to retain twice 
as much magnetism as steel rods, and 
are therefore better for permanent mag- 
nets. 

Local preachers in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church will hereafter be asked this 
question, ‘“Will you abstain from the 
use of tobacco ?” 


The Afri¢an Methodist church in the 
United States now numbers 400,000. 
This membership, in the South, is largely 
the fruit of the faithful work of Southern 
Methodism among tlie colored people be- 
fore the war. Many of their leading 
preachers were converted and brought 
into the chnrch under the ministry of the 
Southern Methodist preachers. 

The German Methodists of Baltimore, 
Maryland, have just celebrated the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the founding of the 
first church of their denomination in that 


It is estimated that there are 81,717 
clergymen and 17,267,878 communicants 
in all branches of the church in the 
United States. The assertion of infidel- 
ity that Christianity is dying out is not 
sustained by these figures. 


A postoffice on Mount Sinai has a 
strange sound, but the monks in the Con- 
vent of St. Catherine have arranged for 
the regular mail by the Egyptian steam- 
ers which stop at the port of Tor, and the 
Bedouins have agreed, for a considera- 
tion, to let the mail-carriers pass unmo- 
lested. 


_ Yellow fever is said to propagated by 
sting of the mosquito, on the authority of 
Dr. Carlos Finlay,-of Havana, who has 
seen under the mictoscope spores and fil- 
aments of a particular nature on the 
sting of one of these insects that had just 
bitten a patient suffering from yellow fe- 
ver. 


Ordinarily, what we see of the sun is 
the photosphere. But outside of that 
and beyond it the sun has an envelope of 
gas and streamers 2,000,000 miles in ex- 
tent, and sometimes 1,000,000 miles, 
and even 5,000,000 or 6,00,000 miles 
are thrown out. ‘This invisible part be- 
comes visible at times of eclipse. 


The gospel is being planted in Portu- 
gal. In Lisbon there are four Episcopal, 
two Congregationalist, and one Presbyte- 
rian congregations. In Oporto there are 
two Episcopal and one Methodist congre- 
gations. Protestant services are held at 
other points. ‘Two converted priests and 
several other native ministers are engaged 
in evangelical work. 


Bishop Potter proposes that each Epis- 
copal clergyman in his diocese, whose 
salary is over $3,000, shall set apart an 
annual per centage to increase the income 
of clergymen whose salaries are less than 
$1,000. It is intinated that the poorly 
paid pastors take to the proposition more 
kindly than their more highly favored 
brethren. 


The first Presbyterian church in Amer- 
ica was established in 1683, at Snow 
Hill, Maryland, by Rev. Francis Maken- 
zie, and the first meeting-house built the 
following year. Several times has the 
house been rebuilt, and it is now. pro- 
posed to replace the present structure 
with a fine memorial church, to which all 
Presbyterians inthe country are asked 
to contribute. 


The New Orleans Zimes-Democrat is 
in favor of making Spanish an important 
study in the public schools. 


An English Vicar has complained to 
the Department of Education that chil- 
dren of five years are compelled in the 
schools to learn all about the properties of 
rhomboids, trapezoids, pentagons, octa- 
tagons and parallelograms of every kind. 
He says they cannot even pronounce the 
names. 


A phenomenal progress in public edu- 
cation has been made in England. 
Twelve years ago there were only 2,000,- 
000 pupils registered in the- elementary 
schools of Great Britain; now there are 
registered over 5,000,000. The quality 
of the work done in the schools has also 
improved to correspond with the increase 
in numbers. 


A bill has been introduced in Louisi- 
ana Legislature which has for its object 
the consolidation of the institutions now 
known as the ‘‘ University of Louisiana” 
and the ‘Tulane University” into one 
institution, to be known as the ‘‘Tulane 
University of Louisiana.” This bill, if 
passed, will make Mr. Tulane’s great 
gifts for educational purposes in Louisi- 
ana practically useful. 


In the Tuskegee Normal School, in 
Tuskegee, Ala., which was established 
in 1881 for the education of colored peo- 
ple, industrial training is a prominent 
feature of the course, and includes farm- 
ing, brickmaking, carpentry, printing and 
housekeeping, and sewing for the girls. 
To these blacksmithing, tinsmithing, 
shoemaking, painting and broom-making 
will be added. The institution has been 
aided by the Legislature of Alabama, 
the Slater fund, and donations from 
friends North and South. It holds 580 
acres of land, on which was erected Por- 
ter Hall in 1882, at a cost of $6,000. 
During the present summer an effort will 
be made to erect a new building which 
will be known as Alabama Hall. It will 
cost about $10,000, of which $6,000 have 
already been raised. 


] distribution of honorary degrees is to a 


The Value of Honorary Degrees. 


In a timely article in the July Centu- 
‘yy, on Aeademical Degrees, especially 
Honorary Degrees in the United States, 

ex-President Theodore D. Woolsey of 
Yale thus comments on the present sys- 
tem of conferring titles in this country: 
‘“We have also aright to say that this 


great extent unmeaning. It fails of se- 
lecting the most worthy; it disappoints 
many, as is probable, and gratifies a few, 
and those few not, of course, the best fit- 
ted to fill the place; it by no means se- 
lects the most learned and useful schol- 
ars, but rather those who have au artifi- 
cial or undeserved prominence. ‘The de- 
sire to obtain the honor is a desire which 
no man should indulge, and yet the un- 
certainty and unreasonableness of the 
rules of selection provoke such a desire, 
especially in persons who have no good 
claims by which it can be justified. If 
the honor of a doctorate in theology is 
given to ministers of one denomination, it 
will, in the end, be givento those of an- 
other—not in order to discourage a learn- 
ed ministry, but owing, in part, to the 
sway of the spirit of equality, and be- 
cause, in part, it gives a title which is as 
good as if the largest university had con- 
ferred it,as well as a standing in the 
upper section of one’s fellow-ministers. 
Perhaps, too, it may help him in getting 
a anak parish. The social distinction 
conferred on a man by an academical 
honor, whether deserved or not, is not an 
inconsiderable motive for desiring and 
even for seeking it; and the value of ti- 
tles is, perhaps, nowhere more highly es- 
teemed than in a democratic country like 
ours. Thus the official title which at- 
taches itself to aperson in a civil, mili- 
tary, judicial or political sphere is com- 
monly given rather than the Cbristian 
name, not merely because it is shorter to 
say Colonel or Mayor or Mr. Smith, but 
also because it is supposed to afford 
pleasure to the person so addressed. It 
is Owing to these causes that addresses 
by word of mouth, or on the covers of 
letters, have gradually fallen down from 
their original honorary meaning, 80 as to 
be open to almost all men—such titles, 
we mean, as Esquire, Master or Mr. and 
Honorable. In this widening of the use 
of titles they come to mean, at length, lit§ 
tle or nothing, and, instead of, distinctions 
are bestowed on all men. Who that 
adds the title of Esquire to a name on a 
letter ever thinks of the aristocratic em- 
ployment which it once denoted? It is 
getting to be very much the same in re- 
gard to doctorates in-theology. They 
carry with them no evidence of learning, 
but only a certain indefinite superiority 
above others in the same sacred calling.’ 


A nice mess our politico-religious pa- 
pers are making of it—asking the people 
to go to the religious press for their poli- 
ties, and to the political press for their 
religion. But perhaps it is best. On 
the whole, the political managers are 
probably better religious guides than the 
political clericals. But it ‘‘riles’’ us, 
nevertheless. This admixture of religion 
and politics has never yet failed to cor- 
rupt the church and undermine civil lib- 
liberty in the state—and a knowledge that 
this is true renders an alliance of the kind 
an abomination to the intelligent Amer- 
ican. If we wish to see evangelical truth 
brought into such humiliation, imbecility 
and contempt as that now suffered by 
Catholicism in France, let this politico- 
clericalism extend, and we will see the 
malign desire accomplished. We al- 
ready notice that the Republican 
press are calling them ‘‘pharisees and 
hypocrites,’’ and that the Democratic 
press is advising the party to keep shy of 
them—and both suggestions have the 
wisdom of experience in them. It is of 
the nature of clericalism in politics to be 
unreliable, both for politics and piety. 
It is a hybrid, ugly to look upon, and 
which cannot perpetrate its own, nor nei- 
ther of the combined species INTERIOR. 


CoMPETENT To TEstiFy.—Judge Bar- 
num was recently engaged in hearing the 
case of Parrott against O’Connor, a suit 
to recover damages for the illegal levy of 
a distress warrant on plaintiff’s premises. 
Among the witnesses for the defense was 
an eight-year-old boy. The plaintiff's 
counsel objected to him because he was 
not old enough to understand the nature 
of an oath, but his answers showed he 
was ready for the emergency. ‘‘What 
is an oath?” inquired the counsel. ‘“To 
ask God to help you tell the truth,’’ was 
the reply. ‘*Where did you learn that ?” 
‘‘In my catechism.” ‘‘Have you got it 
here ?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir.” And the little boy 
pulled out a little copy of an orthodox 
catechism which bore marks of having. 


On comparison of Hebrew studies, as. 
taught in the various theological semin- | 
aries of the country, it will be found 
that the course of the Vanderbilt Theo- 
logical School is the most extensive by 
nearly, if uot quite two years. As a 
general thing the Hebrew language is 
taught the first year, the other years be- 
ing taken up with the study of commen- 
taries on the text, of works on Hermeneu- 
tics, etc., etc. In our own institution, 
however, the study of the language as 
such is continued through the entire three 
years, while, in the informal lectures of 
the Professor, the subjects of Hermeneu- 
tics, Archeology, and Comparative Philol- 
ogy receive their full share of attention. 


Dr. Geo. F. Magoun, for twenty years 
President of Iowa College, its first and 
only President, has asked to be released 
from executive duties, retaining his phil- 
osophical professorship, and the trustees 
have granted this request. He has been 
professor of mental and moral science 
and logic during all his presidency, and 
instructor for many years in political sci- 
ence and Christian apologetics also. 


The Illinois General Association of 
Congregational Churches has refused to 
adopt the new Creed, and has postponed 


been studied. He was allowed to testify. |. 


GREAT COMBINATION. 


THE PACIFIC 


Demorest’s Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, 


BOTH PUBLICATIONS, ONE YEAR, 
$4.00, (FOUR DOLLARS.) 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY is justly entitled 
the World’s Model Magazine. The Largest in 
Form, the Largest in Circulation, and the best 
TWO Dollar Family Magazineissued. 1884 will 
be the Twentieth year of its publication; it is 
now improved so extensively as to place it in 
the front rank of Family Periodicals, and equal 
to ahy magazine. It contains 64 pages, large 
quarto, 8% x 1l¥ inches, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, fully illustrated, each number 
having steel engravings, oil picture, or art 
subjects, published by W. Jennings Demorest, 
New York, and by special agreement combined 
with the PACIFIC at $4.00 per year. 495. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Por'er 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Domestie & Church Uses 


Made up in the highest art by the La FarGE 
DECORATIVE Company of New York. The 
leading authority of the United 
States on Decorative Art. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
—: A SPECIALTY. 


Samples on exhibition at our store. 
see them. 


IMITATION STAINED GLASS 


The best manufactured in the world. 


Suitable for all purposes, and any one can ap- 
ply it. A full stock of varied de- 
signs constantly on hand. 


WALL PAPERS. 


DECORATIONS 
0S" IN ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
Lincrusta Walton, the new and imperish- 
able Wall Decoration. | 
Frescoing and ali kinds of interior Decor- 


ating done in an Artistic Manner by Skilled 
Artists. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CORNICE POLES AND FITTINGS. 


GEO. W. CLARK & CO.., 


645 & 647 Market STREET. 


Call and 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


General Agent for the 
Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILE 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


CENTS wanted for the History of Chris- 
tianity, by Abbott. A grand chance. A 

$4 book at the popular price of $1.75. Liberal 
The religicus papers mention it as one 


terms. 
of the few great religious works of the World. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms 


action upon it. 


STInNsoN 


& Oo., Publishers, Portland, | 


COLLEGE, 
A 
Opposite Mechanics Institute, 


MPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRAOTIOCAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 


‘Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 


and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron 
age tha# any simular institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, ° Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
A. P. Du Bief, F., Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F . C. Woodbury A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book« 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ims 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numberg 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actnal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Countiug 
House directly from the School. = 
The high standing of its Graduates in 


Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not. insure Life Scholarships, but give 


| thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 


Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


ALTNA SPRINGS. 


To the highly curative properties of these 
waters and the charms of the place is added an 
elegant and capacious Swimming Bath. 

These waters purify the blood, refresh, re- 
new and restore the whole system. 

They cure Kheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, 
Erysipelas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints 
in the early stages. 

These Waters are a specific in cases of 
Malaria, Chill and Ague Fever. 

They afford magical relief in cases of Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness and General Debility. 

Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 a. m. for St. 
Helena, thence by daily stage (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the #tnas at 5 P. m, 

For pamphlet containing analysis and cures, 
address WM. BURNELL, Sup’t, or WM. H. 
LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., Napa Co., 
Cal. may216m 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 


| WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 


ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Suplus$ 450,000.00. 
Resources $ 3,778,077.80. 


The follewin tate 
NA the condition of this Bukudee 


Our connections 
tion of all kinds of 
Firms, corporations, individuals, 
desiring to open an account, or make any change in 
their present i arrangements, will do well to 
communicate with ug.  - 


Liabili 
Capital 
Su: plus Fund 


Total Liabilities............ 


All matters j ended 
intrusted to our care will be att 
to promptness, fidelity, and in strict 


R.H. McDONALD, Pres’t. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
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$ 1,000,000.00. 
San Francisco, Cal. Jan. 1,1884. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Taxe Notice— Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
orric for one year. THE Pacrric is not 
published to make money or pay salgries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. It 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertiserent of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,’’ price $5, in another column. 
This very valuable work we. will send, 
post paid, together with THe Pactric for 
one year, to all our subscribers, new or 
old, who will pay to our agents, or send 
to us, $6. Address THE Paciric, Box 
2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


é Sin Resulting in the Incredible. 


The imagination is sometimes obstinate. 
It can play upon occasion fantastic tricks 
that make the angels weep; or, again, re- 
fuse to allow the morally probable a place 
within its horizon. . 

‘*The kings of the earth and all the in- 
habitants of the world would not have 
believed that the adversary and the ene- 
my should have entered into the gates of 
Jerusalem.”’ 

Nature had done, to be sure, great 
things for the site of the Holy City, and 
the King on his throne and the humblest 
individual beneath his rule had good 
ground for the feeling that no adversary 
could pass through those great gates. 
But, alas! how many seemingly incredible 
things come true! The man of wealth 
becomes poor; the man of character falls 
into some great sin; the man of great 
physical power and health suddenly 
knows the meaning of sickness, weari- 
ness and pain; and, in short, the histo- 
rian, the essayist, the poet, and the nov- 
elist unite to reveal to us a kaleidescopic 
world. Perhaps, if we will open our eyes, 
too, instead of our books, we will find 
this out without their help. What won- 
der, then, in a world of wonders, that Je- 
rusalem fell, and that early in its history 
the Jebusites made a mistake when they 
put the lame and the blind on its walls 
and scorned to place their beet warriors 
at such advantage in fighting David and 
his men? 

It is not the purpose of this short arti- 
cle, however, to show that the wonderful 
is so native to man’s experience that 
very little may be accounted incredible. 
It is the purpose, rather, to point out 
that, in the case of the great ma- 
jority of disasters, seemingly impossi- 
ble, which have befallen men, sin has 
been thecause. In proof of this we may 
invoke, for instance, the authority of the 
book of Lamentations, and cull our 
questionings, too, from its pages in such 
a way, I hope, as to provoke a realiza- 
tion of the incredible sufferings sin may 
work here and now. ‘The kings of the 
earth and ail the inhabitants of the 
world would not believe, it seems, that 
the adversary and the enemy could en- 
ter into the gates of Jerusalem. How 
did Jerusalem come to fall? Why did 
the gold become dim and the fine gold 
change? Why did the city that was 
full of people, great among the nations 

and princess among the provinces, sit sol- 
itary and become as a widow with tears 
upon her cheek and none to comfort her? 

hy were the precious sons of Zion, com- 
parable tofine gold, esteemed as earth- 
ern pitchers and dashed into woithless 
fragments at the head of every street? 
Why did the Nazarites, purer than 
snow, more ruddy in body than corals, 
become blacker in visage than a coal, 
and their skin cling to the very bones? 
Why did the tongue of the sucking child 
cléave to the roof of his mouth for thirst, 
and the young children ask for bread, 
while no man break unto them? . 

The gates of Jerusalem sink into the 

ground; her bars are broken; her king 
and princes are among the Gentiles; the 
law is no more; her prophets also 
find no vision from the Lord. All that 
pass by clap their hands at her; they 
hiss and wag their head at the daugh- 
ter of Jerusalem, saying: ‘‘Is_ this 
the city that men call the _ per- 
fectiun of beauty, the joy of the whole 
earth?” Whence came this? Was it 
chance? It was sin. The people had 
been called to repentance by prophet 
after prophet. They would not turn. 
As the ruins of the Tuileries in Paris at 
the hands of the Commune were the re- 
sult of the Juxury and godlessness of the 
reign of Napoleon and Eugene, so did 
the downfall of Jerusalem spring from 
her unbridled dissipation, violence and 
ungodliness. I do not know that we 
need to be surprised that they would not 
or could not see this destruction coming. 
Unrighteousness has not lost its deceiv- 
-ableness in the present. Calamity seems 
_just as incredible to the sinner to-day as 
it ever did. I am not contending that 
men are blind to the result of every form 
of sin, As in insanity, you will often find 
men who are perfectly rational, sane on 
one point, so you will find thousands 
who are fully convinced of the wretched 
consequences of sin in general, but who 
cannot convince themselves that the 
wages of the one pet, bosom sin they love 
can possibly be death. It is the most 
difficult of all tasks to cause the light to 
shine in just at that point. And when 
the judgment is convinced, the heart 
often gains the victory over its clearest 
decisions to the contrary. It may assist 
the imagination and the judgment in 
realizing that sin results in the incredible. 
We know that by sin we not only de- 
teriorate, but come also into antagonism 
with the infinite God. 


We are too much, perhaps, in the habit, 


after the tendency of the age, of look- 
ing upon sin as a certain process of 
development in corruption, without any 
particular reference to any relationship on 
the part of the agent towards God. 
Man, we say, deteriorates under evil, 
and there we leave him. Man does not 
always deteriorate, however, if by that 
we mean loss of power. Satan is prince 
of darkness, and, for all we know to the 
contrary, may have as much pure force 
or ability as when a prince of light. 
Some of the most frightful exhibitions of 
force in man have been almost demoniac 
in their selfishnees. Not all forms of sin 
seem to directly weaken. We put these 
facts into their proper place and propor- 
tion when we remember that man in sin 
comes into direct antagonism with a holy 
God, so that whether his forces weaken 
or develop under the tutelage of evil it is 
all one so far as his defeat is concerned. 
Who can wage successful war with the 
infinite God? 

‘*The kings of the earth and all the in- 
habitants of the world would not have 
believed that the adversary and the ene- 
my should have entered into the gates of 
Jerusalem.” 

Their faith in that matter would cer- 
tainly have been quickened, could they 
have seen that the enemy was under 
God's captaincy. It was the Lord who 
afflicted Jerusalem, and not a simple law. 
He had thrown down in his wrath the 
strongholds of the daughter of Judah. 
He hed cut off the horn of Israel. He 
had bent her bowlike an enemy. It was 
not only trne that the’ selfishness and vi- 
olence of the people worked toward social 
dissolution, but that the Lord was behind 
this tendency, and more than it. Jeru- 
salem had nothing to contend with so im: 
personal as mere law or tendency. 

We certainly can take this well-worn 
truth out of the phraseology of ancient 
Israel, and put it into the most idiomatic 
speech of ourown times. There are con- 
science and the Bible holding up most 
awful delineations of the future results 
of sin. There is the evil heart pro- 
nouncing such results impossible and in- 
credible. These threatened consequences 
seem nearer to us and more credible when 
we cease to remand this whole effect to 
the play of second causes, and conceive 
of the First Great Cause speaking; and 
behold! it is done. | 

Perbaps a short illustration may bring 
this thought a little nearer. There, for 
instance, is a stone upon the beach. 
If that stone is to be carried farther 
up upon the beach, a few rods, say, 
through the workings of nature alone, 
think of what a wide turmoil must be 
occasioned. The waves must be a great 
deal higher; to thatend the wind must 
be stronger, and to effect that there must 
be a change in temperature extending 
over wide areas. The whole globe must 
be affected to put a stone up higher by a 
few rods upon the beach. But while 
you are thinking this thing out and won- 
dering over the wide combinations neces- 
sary to effect the change, I, a personal 
agent, rush forward, pick up the stone, 
and carry it easily and quickly to the 
desired place, and nature does not go 
into convulsions, either. Now, surely, it 
seems an easier and more credible thing 
to conceive of a stone moved by a per- 
son than one moved through the wide 
convulsions ofnature. Pass this thought 
over to the workings of sin. It quickens 
our sense of the nearness of salvation or 
destruction to realize that God can save 
or destroy immediately, if he chooses. 
What the inhabitants of the world be- 
lieved impossible was wrought immedi- 
ately when God decreed it. 

A rational mind ought to realize that 
to know God’s purpose is to know the 
infallible result. We do know God’s 
purpose in respect to ain, 


Funeral ‘Reforms. 


Funerals seem to link us more closely 
with barbarism than any other customs 
we have. If they were, as generally 
conducted, a true expression cf the hu- 
man thought and feeling, then we should 
conclude that we were still much nearer 
the barbaric state than we had imagined. 
But undoubtedly custom has come to 
have almost the authority of law, and 
people, in the moment of bewildering 
trial, acquiesce in many things, not car- 
ing to protect or change that which may be 
repulsive to their sensitive nerves. The 
very fact that they are passing through 
suffering makes them passive under af- 
flictions which are avoidable. Every- 
thing is left in the hands of friends, or to 
the undertaker; and whatever the com- 
munity expects, or custom dictates, is 
done. We submit that many a family, 
if it shoald arouse itself in such an hour 
to carry out arrangements according to 
their own wishes, would not tolerate 
many of the burdens custom has imposed. 

As shqwing the need of reforms, look 
at the public display and expense which 
attend funerals of all classes. There 
must be a line of carriages to carry every- 
body tothe cemetery that has the least 
connection with the deceased, or the least 
curiosity to see a burial, or the least de- 
sire for a free ride of an afternoon. The 
casket must be just so expensive, and 
there must beso much display in silver 
plate and crepe and flowers. No matter 
what the income of the family, though 
the man earn but two dollars a day and 
have alarge family to feed, the same 
display must be made and money bor- 
rowed and debts contracted that hang 
about the neck like a mill-stone for 
months, and even years after. The ex- 
cuse a laboring man gave for not geting 
out to church was that the funeral ex- 
penses had been so heavy it would be 
some time before he could pay the debts 
and be able to clothe himself sufficiently 
well to come. He evidently felt he was 
doing God’s service and honoring the 
dead wife by such a procedure. 

Why must we have these long proces- 
sions blockading the streets, draining the 
poor man’s ras, Bag calling people away 
from their business and often desecrating 
the Sabbath? If a man has been Presi- 


dent or Governor, or distinguished him- 


self in publie life, then well enough; but 
to have a troop of carriages following the 
dead body of every humble man and 
woman who dies certainly seems not only 
uncalled for, but foolish. 

' Then, the scenes at the funeral service, 
both at the house and grave, need re- 
forming. The whole neighborhood, in- 
cluding the mere casual acquaintances, 
people who have simply bowed to each 
other in the street, and the individuals 
who have a mania for funerals, are free to 
come to the service. They crowd the 
house to suffocation, and look with sym- 
pathetic or curious eyes upon the terrible 
spectable of human grief. Surely, people, 
outside of near relatives or most intimate 
friends have no right to gaze upon the 
human heart, stricken and bleeding un- 
der the rod of affliction. There is noth- 
ing eo sacred as grief, and no hour when 
we should desire more to be alone with 
our God and the beloved form of our 
dead. It is cruelty to be exposed to the 
gaze of the public at such a time, no 
matter how considerate and sympathetic 
the public may be. We are rendering 
things dear and sacred too common, and 
are unconsciously injuring oureelves when 
we do it. 

Less of pomp and parade, less of show 
and publicity we want, aud more sim- 
plicity, more privacy, more sacredness. 
The feelings and good taste and the 
Christian sentiment must be consulted 
more, and the undertaker and a public 
that admires flowers and silver plating 
and heavy drapery, and that crowd to 
see a dead face, leas and less. 


Why should the invitation to ‘‘view 


, the remains” be given? It always grates 


on sensitive nerves. If there are those 
present to whom the face of the deceased 
was familiar, let them carry in memory 
the last look they had when life was 
there. If those are there present who 
know not the face, let them not dishonor 
the dead by gratifying morbid curiosity. 

‘Oh, she is a beautiful corpse!’’ said 
a girl of a dozen years, running out to 
us, and rubbing her hands with expres- 
sions of delight. If we had our way, the 
corpse should not be exposed to the 
gaze of a whole neighborhood. The dead 
body should be the exclusive property of 
the family, and only to a simple mem- 
orial service should the public be invited. 

The scenes about many a grave need 
changing, also. The whole funeral party 
wil} crowd about with eager curiosity. 
Very little the minister says is heeded, 
while every preparation and movement of 
the grave-digger is closely watched. 
The life of the whole company may be in 
danger from the cold, sweeping winds, 
and so one funeral may make a number. 
But still, people will go, and even wait un- 
til the last shovelful of dirt has been placed 
upon the grave. How different might it 
be—a simple memorial service, held at 
some convenient time after death! the 
public disperse and go to their homes; 
the family and near relatives, with the 
pastor, shed their last tears and say their 
last farewells in privacy; quietly and 
upattended, without show and ostenta- 
tion, they take, at some favorable hour 
of the day, their sacred dead to the cem- 
etery, and there, by themselves, with no 
crowd, with no vulgar gazing upon their 
grief, but only the comforting needs of 
eternal life upon their thoughts, they lay 
away the mortal form in its last resting 
place. 

Again in someway the public should learn 
that if they are to have a minister to per- 
form the funeral ceremony, he has some 
rights as well as the undertaker, or the 
lodge, or the secret society to which the 
deceased has belonged. He ought in the 
first place to be consulted as to the hour 
of service. This arranging a funeral ser- 
vice with the undertaker, consulting all 
wishes but the minister's, publishing, the 
hour in the daily papers, and then, after 
all has been arranged, a few hours before 
the appointed time come to the minister, 
cooly state the order of arrangements and 
expect him to be on hand, is nothing 
short of an imposition. I will venture 
that not one-tenth of the people ever 
think of such a thing as consulting the 
man who hag the most important part of 
the burial service to perform as to his 
preferences about the time. | 

Again people ought not to look upon 
Sunday as the day of days when it is 
most convenient and proper for a funeral. 
The community seem to be peculiarly 
happy, if by delaying a funeral ceremony 


a little, or hurrying it a little, they can 


make it possible to have it on the Sabbath. 

I fancy that many think that going to a 
funeral is fulfilling to the letter the divine 
command, ‘‘Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.’’ Anyway, if gives a 
chance for a larger crowd, it consults the 
business interests of the communify, who 
would otherwise lose a half-day of work 
and money. It breaks the Sabbath rest 
also, interferes with regular divine ser- 
vices, calls the minister away from more 
important duties, and makes his Sabbath 


one of exhausting labors—perhaps 
unfits him completely for other du- 
ties. 


Another reform much talked of, and in 


which progress has been made, 
is in the funeral sermon. In rare 
cases it is a fitting thing, and 


ought not to be abolished; but a long ser- 
mon now at every funeral is not demanded 
or expected. 

Now, if the funeral customs are 
to be changed, and become what 
we believe they ought to be, more 
simple, more sacred, more in accord with 
good taste and the finer feelings of the 
heart, in a word, more Christian and less 
barbarous, then ministers have got to 
introduce the reforms. | 

There is no one else that can or will— 
no one to whom it so jusily sigs as 
the ministers. The undertaker will not 
do it. It is not for his interest that peo- 
ple spend less money and make less dis- 
play. The general public will not rise up 
an Pos y such reform till they are 
shown a more excellent way and have 
seen the advantages of a more simple 
service. 


The minister must create a different 


sentiment, and get a different practice to 
prevail. Let him begin among his more 
wealthy and influential friends and chue)- 
members. , Then their example will be 
contagious. 


The Nat®val Democratic Convention 
last week nominated Governor Cleveland 
of New York for President, of whom 
our friends of the Advance say, ‘He is 
a man respected by all, and trusted by 
his own State as a true man and faithful 
public servant.”’ We hope this is a cor- 
rect estimate. We know that Ex-Gov- 
eroor Hendricks of Indiana, the candi- 
date for Vice-President, is a very able 
and, we believe, a very honorable man. 
None but men of high character and the 
best ability should be nominated for these 
lofty positions by any party. And we 
are glad when, in‘a convention composed 
of such diverse elements as the late one 
in Uhicago, the more thoughtful and 
conservative part gained the ascendancy 
and made the nominations. Certainly, 
things are improving when in that great 
Democratic Convention ‘‘the band struck 
up ‘Old Hundred,’ and everybody 
joined in the solemn hymn of praise.’’ 
But the principles and the practices of 
both the Democratic and the Repablican 
parties need to be still further greatly im- 
proved before they all can sing from the 
heart that grand old Christian Doxology. 
We listen in vain for any word from eith- 
er convention which shall comfort and 
strengthen the soldiers in the great war- 
fare against the reigning intemperance in 
our land. The petitions of Christian 
women were slighted. The Convention 
sung the Doxology, and ministers prayed, 
and then they fell down before the liquor 
traffic. But it will not always be so; the 
dawn of a better day is coming. 


Early last Monday morning a mob at 
Owensboro, Ky., went to the jail in that 
place and demanded the surrender of a 
negro who was charged with an attempted 
criminal assault upon a young lady a few 
days before. The jailer, as in duty 
bound and faithful to his office, refused 
to surrender the prisoner, and called to 
his wife to have pistols in readiness. The 
mob fired upon him, and he and his little 
boy, 14 years old, returned the fire. It is 
reported that two of the mob were killed. 


took a pistol and tried to keep back the 
mob, but they succeedéd in getting the 
keys, and hanged the negro. What 
fearful work! and how frequent these 
cases of lynching! But not so frequent 
are such instances of heroic devotion and 
faithfulness by officers of the law. And 
yet, how could a true man do less? 
Were the penalties of the law certain of 
execution and the protection of prisoners 
sure, until a fair trial, this mob violence 
would cease. These men had no ill-will 
toward the jailer—how they must have 
admired his bravery, his little boy assist- 
ing! Now they have murdered a faith- 
ful officer of the law, of whom the whole 
country may well be proud, and men of 
their own number are dead; and all to 
glut their vengeance upon a miserable 
black man who attempted a fearful crime 
(which too many white men commit 
against the black women with impunity), 
for which the law, without doubt, would 
have punished him to the full extent of 
the penalty. 


In the Board of Supervisors Jast Mon- 
day night the order prohibiting the play- 
ing of ‘‘stud-horse poker,” under penalty 
of a fine of not less than $100, or im- 
prisonment for not less than thirty days, 
was passed to print. Oné of the mem- 
bers who opposed it changed his vote, and 
gave notice of a motion to reconsider at 
the next meeting. That member, Lewis, 
with another, Reichenbach, favored a 
heavy licence; but he was told, in reply, 
that all gambling must be licenced if they 
license one game; that a heavy license 
would fail to suppress it; that it is not 
the temper of the community to permit 
gambling, but to stop it. We are glad 
to see that this is more and more the tem- 
per of this community, and that reluct- 
ant, time-serving Supervisors are feeling 
the force of this temper. But the friends 
of this order need to be vigilant and use 
their influence. The gamblers will try to 
defeat this measure next Monday night. 
Will those of our readers who have 
influence with Supervisors see them, and 
see that they fully realize the enormity of 
the evil that is upon us. This is gam- 
bling of the very worst sort. 

A fire at Mission San Jose last Satur- 
day night destroyed « large amount of 
property. It is reported that the supply 
of water being exhausted the citizens, in 
their great desire to save the old Mission 
church, poured twelve casks of claret 
wine on the approaching flames, and 
stopped the progress of the fire. How 
often men sacrifice home and church and 
everything else for wine! .But here we 
have one instance in which pride in and 
loyalty.to the church caused the wine to 
be poured out like water. Let it be re- 
corded for the credit due. But probably 
there was wine enough left so that no 
one went away thirsty. They gave of 
their abundance. Men will give all for 
the drink; when they will give their 
drink, whisky, wine, all, for the true 
Church of our God, then the millennium 
is not far away. 


The United States own the islands in 
the bay of San Francisco. On one of 
these a place should be prepared by the 
general Government for the dwelling of 
lepers, where they can have all the com- 
forts they need. It is a great wrong to 
send them as they are now sent to the 
small-pox hospital and expose those who 
have the small-pox to this incurable 
disease. Itis a wrong to our city to 
oblige it to pay the expenses of maintain- 
ing all the leapers: who may be landed 
here. We hope our members of Con- 
gress may, at the earliest opportunity, 
urge this matter u Congress and get 
an  segterene or preparing suitable 
dwellings for the incurable lepers, where 


they may go and live out their days. 


é 


The brave jailer was killed. His wife. 


* Crime in this City. 


We might go into the history of crime in 
this city, [tis adark history. This has 
been a place for adventurers. ‘The facili- 
ties for money-making here have been 
great, and this has brought bad men to 
us. Here gather people from all nations, 
and among them large numbers of the 
criminal classes. We might institute com- 
parisons between San Francisco and other 
cities, in regard to crime, but we will not; 
comparisons are odious, especially in this 
matter. We may say that at this time 
crimes of all sorts abound here. In less 
than six months of the present year there 
have been ten homicides and sixty-two 
suicides in San Francisco. This is about 
the average of homicides for the last five 
years, which is nearly two per month. 
The average of suicides is seven per 
mouth for five years prior to 1884. Dur- 
ing this year the average is a fraction 
over ten per month. We have t vo State 
Prisons, and there are confined to-day 
about 1,700 prisoners; of this number 
this city has its full share, according to 
population. We have a House of Correc- 
tion, in which are 200 and more; an Indus- 


trial School, in which are more than 100 | 


of the worst boys you can find; ana 
a Magdalen Asylum, é¢ontaining 80 
inmates, etc. We have 400 police- 
men, two police courts, judges, prosecut- 
ing attorney and deputies, sheriff, jailers, 
keepers, trusties, etc.; and yet crime is 
not punished as it should be in this city. 
There have been two executions in the 
last seven or eight years—John Runk 
and Wheeler. Instead of solitary con- 
finément, men live together in jail and 
prison, and thus these places breed crime. 
The older and more hardened associate 
with the young and inexperienced; little 
work is done. Here they live in com- 
parative idleness. They play cards, 
smoke, read the Police Gazette, and con- 
nive future mischief. They see their 
friends and have luxuries to the extent 
of their means. This is punishment, but 
not such punishment as is needed. Crime 
is not punished ; ‘‘oft ’tis seen the wicked 
prize itself buys out the law.” An 
ungophisticated person becomes interested 
in a case, he goes to court and expects 
the trial will come off, but it don’t; again 
and again it is continued; the honest 
prosecutor is disgusted, the evidence is 
shuffled out of the way, the proecution 
is half-hearted. The judge may be true, 
and may not; he is elected, and these 
men and their friends certainly all have 
votes. A way is found to make the jury 
disagree. Courts and arrests are often a 
contemptible farce in this city. We think 
we have a good Chief of Police, and yet 
what can the police do without a true 
court of justice. Such justice, or the 
want of it, begets crime. Stern, swift 
punishment, without doubt of its certain- 
ty, is a powerful preventive of crime. 
Crime was not punished in Cincinnati, 
and a terrible riot was the consequence. 
That was murder by the wholesale; now 
crime is punished in Cincinnati. We 
should punish it here. A leading judge 
in this State said to us a short time ago 
that ‘‘we are sitting upon a volcano in 
this city.’’ Good men can help in mak- 
ing punishment sure and effective in this 
city and in the State; for as is the city 
so is the State. We ought to organize a 
society for the suppression of vice. We 
need this organization to enlighten the 
people in regard to the laws we have, to 
formulate and influence the enactment of 
better laws, to detect the violation of law 
and stimulate its enforcement. Officers 
of the law feel the influence of a vigor- 
ous backing. Jurors and judges recog- 
nize the quality of the audience in the 
court-room. A great deal is done in 
other cities by such associations. We 
need to interest ourselves in the work of 
reforming criminals. We must do what 
we can through Sabbath-schools and 
mission schools and the kindergartens. 
We must preach the gospel and make it 
plain. The work of the gospel minister 
and the Sunday-school teacher is all- 
important; but we also need an organi- 
zation tor the suppression of vice. Hon- 
est, faithful officers of the law would 
gladly welcome such an organization. 


- 


Choosing Associates. 


= 


One of the most controlling and trans- 
forming influences in life is that which 
comes upon us in intimate fellowship with 
our companions and friends. Usually we 
are not on guard in respect to this influence, 
and it drifts in upon us with no more arrest 
of our consciousness than flows from the 
air we breathe. | 

In this familiar intercourse heart opens 
itself to heart without restriction or reserve. 
The doors are flung wide into the inner- 
most chambers of the soul. No secrets 


are kept locked. What is believed, what | 


is felt, what is proposed, what is imagined, 
is freely communicated. Every incident 
and event in the experience of each is a 
theme for fresh confidences and a more 
emphatic expreesion of interest and sym- 
pathy. The two lives meet and mingle 
and flow together. 
eye looks into eye, smile answers to smile, 
lip meets lip, voice echoes to voice, and 
and all this outward demonstration is but 
a symbol and token of the meeting and 
mingling of souls. | 

Such an association cannot be maintain- 
ed without definite and positive effects. 
The outward and visible humanity on 
either side feels and betrays the contagion. 
It appears in the tones of voice, in the play 
of features, in motion and gesture, in the 
words of speech, so that, to those ac- 
quainted with both, each recalls the other. 
The habits of thought, the opinions and 
sentiments, the ruling ideas and inspira- 
tions, are transmitted and held in common. 

The attitude of mind on either side in 
regard to sacred things, the name and word 
and day of God, personal purity of im- 
agination and speech and practice, and 
all the great realities of faith and charac- 
ter,is apt to come into a sympathetic iden- 
tity. 

Can the importance be overestimated, 
or overstated, of choosing wisely this 
mold into which our being is to be run and 


So, in the circle of fellow-laborers in 


Hand clasps hand, | them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.’ 


here set forth that there is no real hopé 
for the cure of any of the ills of earth, 
except in the visible personal reappe™ 
ance of our Saviour on the earth, W' 
all the social and moral and spiritual 
changes which are thought by our Pre 
Millennarian friends to be promised, 


evangelizin 


shaped? When one makes such election, 
or drifts into such intimacy, let him fee} 
that his own manifold development jig to 
be the issue. 

It is true, we cannot always choose jp 
regard to these bonds. Within the wall, 
of the home we must meet and mingle 
with our kindred. We cannot exile our- 
selves from their presence and influence, 


shop or field, in the classifying of fellow- 
students, and in many another walk of 
common industry, we must admit the 
approach and contact of those conditioned 
with ourselves. 

But we may be on guard, even in the 
closet of these ties, how we admit a by- 
stander into the chamber of our affection- 
ate and confidential fellowship —and jos- 
tle our yokemates with only an outward 
communion; while in respect to our 
elective friendships, we 1temember how 
much is at stake in character and destiny, 
for the life that now is, and the life un- 
ending, and choose as we shall wish we 
had done in the review of the Great 
Hereafter. S. 


Second-Adventism or Pre-Millennarian- 
ism—IV. 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK, D. D. 


Fifthly, I object to the theory of Pre- 
Millennarianism because it is calculated 
to discourage all present efforts for the 
improvement and elevation of society, as 
well as for the conversion of the world. 

I am aware that the reply may be 
made that some of the most zealous 
workers in revivals hold this theory. 
But the very theory tends to concen- 
trate efforts. on the salvation of souls— 
individuals—and not to seek any great 
and generul purification of society and 
the ultimate conversion of the race, as 
we have already seen. 

The Millennarian theory is that “the 
world is a wreck and must soon go to 
pieces. We have a life boat; let us save 
the few we can.’” Mr. Parsons, as 
already quoted, said at New York: 
‘*The Word of God declares that the 
purpose of the preaching of the gospel of 
the kingdom in the world is to save a 
people out of it, called the Church, and 
not to make the world better.”’ 


“The theology cropping out here,” 
says Prof. Harris, ‘‘and in the Confer- 
ence, seemed to be supralapsarian Cal- 
vinism. God chose certain human 
beings to salvation; Christ came to die 
for those and those alone; and the scope 
and design of Christianity is limited to 
their salvation.” 

This view naturally stimulates those 
who hold it to labor to save the elect, 
before the great catastrophe shall come, 
at the advent of Christ, but does not 
encourage any great, expansive, wide- 
spread enterprise for the relief of man- 
kind from the evils of the fall, or for 
elevating and purifying the world and 
making it a dwelling-place of righteous- 
ness. (See Dr. Lord’s remarks in No 
2. 
"tele while some are earnest and 
active in efforts to save individual souls, 
the universal prevalence of this theo 
that ‘‘the hope of the Church and worl 
lies only in the personal advent of Christ 
to destroy the wicked and establish his 
kingdom, must have the effect on the 
great body of Christians to discourage and 

ishearten them in efforts for moral re- 
form, the elevation and improvement of 
society, and for the evangelization of our 
race. Let all Christians, not to say 
others who co operate with them, come to 
believe that the gospel is not designed 
and adapted to renovate the world and 
that the world has been growing worse 
and will continue to wax worse and 
worse until Christ comes personally to 
undertake the work of its renovation, and 
who does not see that it must paralyze 
the effort to reform vice, destroy error, 
and introduce Christians in __ the 
unevangelized portions of the earth? 
It would cut all the sinews of the 
atrength of the missionary cause. 


Soon after the Pre-Millennarian Con- 
ference in New York a journal printed 
in Boston in the interest of the ‘‘pro- 
phetic’’ movement published the follow- 
ing, which was seemingly adopted as 
fully expressing the views of the Con- 
ference. Some Christian man is repre- 
sented to be conversing with a workman 
as to the severity of the times for the 
masses, and the workman says, with 
some gleam of hope: 

“Well, sir, it is very hard; but I hope 
there is better times coming for us.” 

‘‘Well, my friend,’’ I said, ‘‘/ am 
afraid you cannot hope for much belter 
times until the Lord Jesus Christ comes 
a second time.” 

_ *That is just what we hope for,’’ said 
he. ‘*Wedo not see that there is avy 
chance of deliverance, unless the Lor 
Jesus Christ comes to establish his king 
dom upon earth; and then he will judge 
the oppressed, and break the oppressor 
in pieces with an iron rod, and dash 


‘‘Now,” said the Congregationaliét, 
‘Sif we understand this correctly, it ® 


prophesied, in connection with that 
Advent.’’ 

The grand stimulus of the friends 
reform and of the missionary cause | 
belief in the design of the gospel 0 
remedy the evils of the fall and that '* 
adapted to renovate society and savé 
world, and is competent to it, if faithfully 
employed and under the divine eflicies* 
of the Holy Spirit. Annihilate this 
and destroy this hope and it must be 4F 
to every one that there 
immediate co of all our a 
rises Ehroughot! 
the world. It has been truly said, ‘# 

hope of the world and the 
of the Church lie in the direction 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San Franoisco, Cat. 


vigorous application of the principles 
we pint of the gospel to all classes, and 
eit were brought to bear upon society as 
it might be and should be, there would 
be no need of a Second -Advent of.Christ. 
And to pour cold water on all such en- 
terprises and make people think there is 
no real use in any thing, but waiting for 
the Second-Advent seems to us like 
treachery to Christ and cruelty to men. 
While we see not how to acquit it of a 
very evil tendency to lighten that press- 
ure, which ought to rest heavily upon 
both saints and sinners, to do all they 
can, day by day, in every direction of 
right effort known to them, for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Ged. To 
tell a farmer that the summer will be so 
cold that be must lose his labor in’ plant- 
ing corn, is—by just 80 much of force as 
ou have of influence with him—to 
dissuade him from all vigorous tillage.” 

Pre-Millemmarianism takes away the 
prandest incitement to Christian enter- 

rise of which we can conceive. It de- 

rives the followers of Christ of the 
noblest end and aim ever set before 
a human being or body of men. It 
dooms the Church to stand in helpless- 
ness and despair, ‘‘gazing up into 
heaven,’ watching and waiting for 
Christ to come, and by his almighty 
power destroy the kingdom of darkness 
and emancipate the world, instead of 
arraying all her forces and putting forth 
all her energies and calling into play all 
her resources, and going forth to conquer 
the world for Christ. 

Sixthly, 1 object to the Pre-Millenaa- 
rian theory because the Scriptures rep- 
resent the coming of Christ’s kingdom 
not suddenly, as its advocates claim, but 
bya gradual process. 

Observe, | do not deny, nor do evan- 
gelical Christians generally deny, that 
Christ is to come = to earth, even as 
suddenly as the deluge came, and the 
fiery tempest upon Sodom, and as a thief 
comes in the night; but it will not be to 
set up his kingdom, but to consummate 
the gospel dispensation, to raise the dead 
and judge the world. Dr. Tyng, Jr*, 
made a labored argument at the New 
York Convention to prove, what all Chris- 
tians believe, that there is to be a secon 
advent. I have observed with astonish- 
ment, when I have heard Second Advent- 
ists preach or lecture, that they quietly 
assume that all the passages in the New 
Testament that refer to Christ’s coming 
again teach Pre-Millennarianism. But 
that is the very point for them to prove. 

Christ is said to ‘‘come” in many 
senses in Scripture, besides his personal 
advent. He comes in his judgments and 
in his gracious dispensations—punitively 
and graciously. Gebhart says: ‘‘Any 
personal revelation or energetic self- 
affirmation of the exalted Christ is spoken 
of as a coming of Christ, and only from 
the connection can * * * it be de- 
cided in what sense it is to be taken.”’ 
Thus he came at the destruction of Je- 
rusalem; thus he promised to come to his 
followers in the person of the Holy Spirit; 
and thus he declared he would be with 
his disciples ‘“‘alway, even unto the end 
of the world.’’ Thus he comes and 
stands at the door and knocks; thus he 
comes at death and in various ways. 
The promised coming of Christ, then, is 
not to be understood as his coming to set 
up his kingdom. He did that at his first 
advent in the flesh. 

So, far from the kingdom being intro- 


_ duced and established suddenly, as Pre- 


Millennarians believe, Christ himself 
taught quite the reverse. He said ‘‘the 
kingdom of heaven is like leaven which 
a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal until the whole was leavened,” so 
gradual would be the work of evangeliz- 
ing the world. Again, it is like mustard 
seed which is cast into the earth and 
gradually develops into a tree. Again, 
it is like grain which produces firat 
the blade, then the ear, and then the 
full corn in the ear. He taught that 
Christians are the salt of the earth, by 
whose influence the destructive effects of 
sin should be eliminated and the world 
be saved. All these and similar compar- 
isons give us to understand that the 
progress of Christianity should be very 
gradual until it shall pervade the world. 
Christians are also called the light of the 
world, and as the natural light is gradu- 
ally diffused over the earth from the ris- 
ing of the sun, so the world is to be 
finally illuminated through the example 
and influence of Christ’s followers. 

Finally, I object to the Pre-Millenna- 
rian theory because the Scriptures repre- 
sent the gospel and spiritual dispensation 
as the last. 

Pre-Millennarians hold that the present 
dispensation is to come to a speedy and 
sudden close and be -followed by the 
thousand years’ reign of Christ and his 
saints onearth. But the Old Testament 
dispensation was avowedly introductory 
and preparatory to that of the New or 
Christian, which last was to be the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecies of the coming of 
Messiah, the fruition of the promises to 
and the hopes of the saints. Christ, at 
his advent in the flesh, declared that he 
came to fulfil the law and the prophets; 
that Moses wrote of bim, and in accord- 
ance with this he expounded the Old 
Testament to his disciples on the way to 
Emmaus. 

The apos 
“Little children, this is the last time,’’ 


and he said he knew it, for anti-Christ |. 


had come. Peter said: ‘‘Christ was 
manifested in these last times.’’ The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews de- 
clared that God had spoken in these last 
days unto us by his Son. Peter, in his 
sermon on the day of Pentecost, explain- 
ed the prophecy of Joel that referred to 
the last days, as then beginning to be ful- 
filled. Bengel says: ‘‘In this last (day 
or) hour we all still live.” Barnes 
interprets I John ii: 18, already quoted, 
as designating ‘‘the closing period or dis- 
pensation, that on which the affairs of 
the world are ultimately to be wound up. 
That period (the last days) might con- 
tinue through many ages or centuries 
and still be the last dispensation, or that 


tle John expresely wrote: | req 


in which the affairs of the world would 
be finally closed.” (Isa. ii: 1-4.) The 
expression, ‘‘the last day” is applied by 
our Saviour to the general resurrection 
and the Day of Judgment. On Heb. i: 
2, Barnes says: ‘This was the period 
(‘these last days’ when God spoke by his 
Son) during which God’s last. method of 
communication would be enjoyed, and 
under which the world would close. _ It 
might be a very long period, but it would 
be the last one; it might be longer than 
all the preceding periods put together, 
but it would still be the last one.” 

The teaching of Scripture is that the 
gospel is to be preached to every crea- 
ture, and when it has done its work and 
evangelized the world at some indefinite 
period in the future, this last dispensation 
shall come to a close on earth; Christ will 
come in the clouds not to set up a king- 
dom in this world, but to raise the isa, 
to judge the world, all nations being 
gathered before him, and then the final 
awards of eternity will be made, the wick- 
ed being ordered to depart, and the right- 
eous to enter upon the inheritance pre- 
pared for them in heaven. 

Now, observe, when the end shall 
come saints will not be reigning with 
Christ on earth, for he will descend from 
heaven, and the righteous shall be first 
raised, and then the living will be chang- 
ec and will be caught up into the air to 
meet their Lord and be with him where 
he is, and not to reign a thousand years 
with him on earth. The next number 
will conclude this series of articles. 


( To be continued. ) 


flome iisstanary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Jottings, etc. 


We resume our ‘‘to be continued” by 
noticing, in brief, some of the happenings 
that gave us so great pleasure, both in 
Saratoga and elsewhere. 

The ex-Californians who made it their 
duty and pleasure to attend the grand 
Convention of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society in Saratoga were just 
the men that all who ever knew them 
were glad to see. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Munger of North Adams, hardly changed 
at all. We tried to believe that- the 
Doctor was a little whiter as to beard 
and hair, but it was a mistake. Five 
minutes’ talk, laugh, handshaking, proved 
he was not a day older than he was in 
San Jose. Both he and she commenced, 
**How are allthe good people in Califor- 
nia?” Mr. So-and-So, Mrs. So-and-So in 
San Jose? It was evident the California 
love was a fervent thing. They couldn’t 
disguise it, nor did they try, if and if— 
well, California was a grand country to 
live in and work in, and who knew but 
that some day, etc. 

“How do you do, my California 
brother? Came all the way here to see 
you. Brother Perkins is that you?’ 
Then came the avalanche of questions 
about Grass Valley, Sonoma, brethren in 
Oakland, San Francisco. This man looked 
like one of the gladdest men we saw out- 
side of California, because, perhaps, so 
much of his heart was in California. He 
is still in Stockbridge, Mass., loving his | 
people and greatly beloved by them. It 
was planned that we should visit him 
there, but it was notso to be. The next 
man was no less than our well-known 
evangelist, E. P. Hammond, looking as 
fresh and strong for service as ever, 
another walking catechism about the 


churches, converts by name, fellow- 


workers, and his eye moistened and chin 
quivered when he asked and talked 
about that ‘‘best mam he ever knew,” 
Dr. Stone. 

How natural it seemed to shake hands 
and hear the jolly, hearty laugh of 
another ‘‘best man,” Dr. Hough, who 
seemed to be wanted all the time here 
and there. 

He seemed so thoroughly posted we 
had but little news to tell him. He is a 
‘‘ereat Californian,’ and what more can 
you say in a man’s favor. 

Somewhere on Clark street, Chicago, 
we stumbled against each other, Edward 
Kimball and. J. H. W. ie 

‘¢Just come from California,’’ he said. 
‘tT have so many churches on my hands 
already to help out of debt, with a pros- 
pect of work in that line that will take 
more than all summer to finish.’’ Call- 
ing on his family, they assured us he 
could not be spared any more for such 
far-away countries as the Pacific Coast. 
We were not surprised to find that family 
all zealous workers in the Church, in 
their respective spheres, the daughter 
hav ing the care of 150 in the infant de- 
partment of the Sunday-school, with 
eleven assistant division teachers under 
her. Talking with our brother, it was 
‘‘to-night at such a place,” to-morrow, 
next week, etc., all filled with work, and 
so it is—at it always. 

PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTED. 


The programme of that Saratoga meet- 
ing was crowded enough as it was 
printed, and the parts and persons not 
on the bills made it fuller than it could 
hold. Only two days and a halffor what 
uired a week made every moment 
worth its gold. | 

On the whole, the Pacific Coast 
received its share of time and speech. 
There was the ‘‘National Home Mission- 
ary Hymn,” by Rev. Dr. Stone, the 
Singer at the — Gate, sung a 

wer by the large assembly. Very 
of the singers knew Fran- 
cisco Chrysostom, and everybody had 
heard of him. Dr. Mooar of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary brought and gave 
a benediction in his presence and prayer, 
as he stood at the table in the name of 
the Master. 

Plymouth church and the First church 
of this city sent their salutations and 
greetings to their brethren, cheering and 
inspiring them in their work. Then Dr. 
Hough, whose grasp of the Pacific Coast 


work we all know to be strong, gave 
some good thunder all along the line. 
The Superintendents of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia took all the time allowed them, and 
more, to touch off their guns iu passing. 
Then came venerable Father bushing 
Eells, a life-long, uncommissioned Home 
Missionary of the Northwest. The sim- 
ple story of his heroic life, spent for 
Christ, was but a supplement to the Acts 
of the Apostles. Last, but not least, on 
the platform was our Dr. Barrows. We 
never heard him when he was more in- 
spired with the spirit of the occasion or 
inspiring than then. His name was not 
on the programme, but it happened just 
right to bring him on, and he did a splen- 
did thirty minutes’ work—about two 
hours ail told for the Pacific Coast, but 
they were not lost—two hours and three 
minutes, perhaps—the odd minutes tak- 
en to extend an invitation to the Society 
to hold its next anniversary meeting in 
San Francisco. And the man who said 
**Come,’’ made many believe they could 
come, and the rest of the people to feel, 
‘*We would if we could.” 

The three points of commandin 
est that engrossed the thought an 
of the Society were: 

(1) The work of home missions ip 
our cities. President Seeleye was the 
man that had the burden on his heart, 
and what did hedo but put that burden 
on the beating hearts of all who heard 
him—a hundred home missionaries for 
Chicago, fifty for New York, etc. 
What a scale? What next? And there 
the matter rests—right in the quick of 
duty and conscience. 

(2) The repott of Superintendent 
Montgomery of his visit to Sweden and 
his wonderful discovery of a Congrega- 
tional empire or section of the kingdom 
of Christ. It was strange news from 
that far country to be told that the larg- 


inter- 
heart 


= | est church edifice in the world, a_build- 


ing that will seat over 5,000 comfortably, 
is a Congregational church in Sweden. 
As his report will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution, we will not anticipate the tbrill- 
ing story which all will soon be familiar 
with. 

The third point of special interest was 
the happy, if not unexpected, adjustment 
of what might have been troublesome 
difficulties be‘ween the two great socie- 
ties—the American Home Missionary 
Society and the A. M. A.— in their work 
in the South. The absence of debate or 
feeling, where so much was apprehended 
by some, took all who knew what was 
lying around, prepared for the occasion, 
by surprise. 

Was it not due to that presence of the 
Divine Spirit in the hearts of men, earn- 
est and instant for the kingdom at such 
a time as this, that no time was lost, no 
friction felt, no power wasted? but on the 
contrary the whole meeting, from begin- 
ning to close, was of that order that men 
were constrained to say, as one of the 
foremast pastors of Massachusetts said, 
‘*that fur intellectual breadth, moral and 
spiritual power, the meetings came up to 
the high levels of the American Board 
meetings.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Pacific Coast. 


The last meeting of the Congregational 
Club was quite a lively and interesting 
one. Rev. Dr. Warren gave a very 
brief address on his Eastern trip. Rev. 
George Morris presented the topic for the 
day, ‘*The Present Outlook for Prohibi- 
tion,’ and Mr Henrietta Skelton, who 
has done such successful prohibition work 
amongst the Germans in this and other 
States, also addressed the Club. 


Rev. J. H. Warren, D. D., will, at the 
meeting of the Club next Monday present 
the stibject‘*Observations during His Re- 
cent Eastern Trip.’’ | 


There were many visitors at the Club 
on Monday, among whom were Mrs. H. 
Skelton and Mrs. Luse, both of the W. 
C. T.U.; Mr. 8S. L. Desha of Honolulu. 
Revs. Messrs W. H. Tubb, E. B. Tut- 
hill, O. G. May, S. Tobey, E. F. 
Borchers, and W. B. Winn of Auburn. 


Rev E. F. Dinsmore occupied the pul- 
pit of the First Church in this city last 
Sabbath morning, and Mrs. Skelton of 
the N. W. C. T. U. lectured there at 
night. 

Rev. Dr. Barrows is expected to re- 
turn from the East this week. 


Rev. C. A. Savage and wife are at 
Lake Tahoe at present. 


Last Sabbath was a good day at Ply- 
mouth Church. The evening congrega- 
tion was very large. The pastor, Rev. 
T. K. Noble preached in the morning on 
‘The Gentleness of God,’’ and at night 
on ‘‘The Wages and Woe of Sin.” 
The Fifth Anniversary of the Young 
People’s Prayer Meeting was also held be- 
fore the evening service. The chapel 
was beautiful with flowers, and the atten- 
dance very large. Much good has been 
done by the Young People’s meetings. 


Rev. W. C. Pond’s topic last Sabbath 
evening was ‘*The Comfort of Complete 
Consecration.”’ 


Rev. Herbert Macy preached last Sab- 
bath evening on ‘‘Vile Literature.’’ 


Rev. J. Rowell preached at night on 
**Gray Hairs.” 

Plymouth Ave. Church, Oakland, was 
supplied last Sabbath by Rev. Dr. Hol- 
brook. 


There were good audiences at West 
Oakland. Rev. W. Frear’s morning 
subject was ‘‘The Old ani the New in 
Religion.” At night his theme was 
based on the words ‘‘My Father, thou 
art the guide of my youth.” 

Rev A. Williams ed at East 
Oakland. 

Rev. I. S. Tobey filled the pulpit 
again last Sabbath at Park Church, 
Berkeley. His subjects were ‘‘Burden 
Bearing’ and ‘‘The Prodigal son.” 
There is good interest in the Sabbath 


| School. 


A... 


Rev. O. G. May was in Alameda 
again on Sunday, and preached two good 
sermons on ‘‘Christ, the Savior from 
Sin” and ‘‘The Believer’s Hope.” 


Rev. E. B. Tuthill spent the Sabbath | 


at San Mateo. 


Last Sunday there was a good congre- 
gation at Haywards. A flourishing Sun- 
day-school, with live and interested teach- 
ers, was also observed by one who was 
visiting there. 

A line from Pastor Coombe of Ferndale 
says: ‘‘ About six weeks ago we com- 
menced work among the Danes, about 
three miles from town, and already have 
a good Sunday-school with encouraging 
prospects. Some ofthe adults, we hope, 
will unite with our church in a few 
weeks, who, we trust, will be a great help 
to the cause of Christ in this vicinity. 


The Congregational church of Santa 
Cruz contracted for an addition to 
their present building for prayer-meeting 
rooms, Sabbath-school purposes, etc. 
The addition will extend the whole 
length of the end of the church, and will 
be divided into two parts by folding- 
doors. The contract calls for $880. The 
addition, when furnished, will probably 
cost $1,060. A good proportion of this 
has been already raised. 


San BueEnaventura.—Sabbath, July 
6th, was agood day for. the Congrega- 
tional Church in this place. Thirteen 
members were received, nine by letter 
and four on profession. Our meetings 
are at Union Hall, a fine building lately 
finished, where our services will be held 
for the present. . The church has voted 
to build a house of worship; a general 
plan has been selected, and drawings and 
specifications ordered. The church re- 
joices in its purpose, and hopes to go 
steadily forward, by the Lord’s help, iu 
this work so favorably begun. 


A correspondent from Murphys, under 
date of July 7th, says: ‘‘ Yesterday three 
young ladies, members of our Sabbath- 
school, were baptized and received into 
the fellowship of the church. These are 
some of the fruits of our revival last win- 
ter. The interest has continued ever 
since the week of prayer. The atten- 
dance on our prayer-meetings since then 
has largely consisted of members of the 
Sabbath-school. 
the church who took part in our meetings 
are nearly all engaged in mining, and the 
work is so arranged in eight-hour shifts 
as often to hinder their attendance on the 
eens. This has embarrassed 
and delayed the work, but has shown us 
more of the presence and faithfulness of 
God. We ask the prayers of the 
churches for our Sabbath-school and 
community.” 


The General Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory met in the first church, 
in Portland last Thursday. Rev. D. B 
Gray of The Dalles-was elected Moder- 
ator, and Rev. M. Eells of Skokomish 
Scribe. We hope to present our readers 
a full report of the proceedings next 
week. 


A recent letter from Rev. E. C. Oak- 
ley of New Tacoma, W. T., gives the 
following good news: “I have just returned 
from Whatcom, W. T., at the north end 
of the Puget Sound, where we, Revs. 
Greene, of Houghton; Taylor, of First 
Church, Seattle; Otis, our Gen’! Mission- 
ary, and myself, dedicated a handsome 
little chapel. We found the church with 
a debt of $900 on it; but the people came 
up nobly and within 45 minutes pledged 
the whole amount. The dedication took 
“egy free from debt. Rev. F. H. Tay- 
or of Seattle preached the sermon, and 
Rev. Sam’l Greene offered the prayer. 
Rev. Jos. Wolfe is pastor of the church 
and has a good field, beivg the pioneer of 
that town and region. The Congrega- 
tional Church in Seattle is growing 
steadily. There are six or seven to 
unite next Sunday. We receive into 
our Church, also, two by letter and three 
upon profession. : 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. R. Mackenzie 
has returned to this city and is at work 
again, 

Meruopist.—Oakdale collected $16- 
-95 on Children’s day. A Metb- 
odist Church is to be built at Corn- 
ing. This is a result of the labors of Dr. 
C. S. Haswell of Red Bluff. 


Episcopa,.— Rev. W. C. Powell, 
rector of the Episcopal Church at Grass 
Valley, died recently, after a pain- 
ful illnees of several weeks. He 


was a native of England and 
aged 64 years. He has been rector 
there for six years past.——Bishop 


Wingfield held a Confirmation service re- 
cently at Vallejo and Bishop Whitaker at 
Carson, Nevada.——Very large confir- 
mations are reported through the State. 


Baprist.—Dr. Pendleton of the 
Church of the Pilgrims of this 
city, having been called to Gon- 
zales to dedicate a church, his 

ulpit last Sunday was filled in the moraing 
y George E. Rieman, and in the even- 
ing by B. C. Wright, both laymen. 


Y. M. C.. A. 


We have never seen so many young 
men in attendance at the religious meet- 
pee of the Association, in July, as dur- 

g the present month. This fact is es- 
pecially noticeable at the meetings for 
young men only, and the way in which 
they take part shows that the organiza- 
tion is getting hold of them, and thus 
fulfilling its highest aim. We commend 
these meetings to all young men, espe- 
cially those who have put on Uhrist and 
feel sure they will be amply repaid for 
any little sacrifice they may Rave made 
to attend them. ‘The service on last 
Sabbath afternoon was under the auspices 
of the W. C. T. U., Mrs. Mary C. 
Leavitt being the speaker, and her sub- 
ject, ‘‘Choose You this Day Whom You 
Will Serve.” There was a good attend- 
ance, and Mrs. Leavitt, who spoke in 
her usual, unaffected, earnest manner, in- 
terested all in her theme. 


The adult members of |. 


Grass Valley Exchange. 


Our Brother Sink is being greatly 
benefited by his visit at Grass Valley. 
A respite from study, care, anxiety and 


parish burdens; a change of base, of al- 


titude, of air, of scenes and faces has 


brought physical vigor, mental quicken- 
ing and exhilaration of spirits. The 
greetings of large and attentive audi- 
ences, full and active prayer-meetings, 
the sociability of the mountain homes, 
all leaye the indefinite impression that 
the side of the Sierras is a little nearer 
heaven than the tide level. And the 
people of Grass Valley are no less pleased 
with the man who has gone up to them 
from the realm of fog and ocean spray. 


HINTS. 


1. A few weeks vacation, even by 
exchange, makes a worn minister all over 
new. 

2. Few small churches are aware that 
they are vastly benefited by sending their 
pastor away for rest and variety. He 
will come back to them full of energy, 
epirituality, love and hope. Com. 


This has been the hottest day of the 
season. Thethermometer at noon showed 
a temperature of 98° in the shade, and at 
7:30 o’clock it stood at 93°. 


Married. 


DamMon—Happer.—At Canton, China, May 
1, 1884, in the First Presbyterian church, 
in the presence of G. Nye, Esq., the Amer- 
ican Vice-Consul, by the Rev. A. P. Hap- 
per, D.D., assisted by Rev. 8. C. Damon, 
D.D., of Honolulu, H. I., Mr. F. W. 
Damon to Miss Mary R. Happer, son and 
daughter respectively of the officiating 


clergymen. 


a. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
stren and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. 

old only in cans. RoyvaL BAKING PowpER Co 
160 Wall Street, New York. 
A-feb21 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


i for every form of 
3 SKIN &ELOOD 
DISEASE, 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, 

Contagious, and Copper Colored Diseases of the 
Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with loss of hair, are posi- 
tively cured by the Cuticura Remedies. 

Cuticura Resolvent, the new blood purifier clean- 
ses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflamation, clears the Skin an Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- 

ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cuticura Remedies are ure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents: Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mags. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


— 19th —. 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


Mechanics’ Fair 


« SAN FRANCISOO, CAL., 1884. 


= August 5th; closes September 6th. 
Mechanical Processes, Invention, Art, and Nat- 
ural Products will be represented by the best 
obtainable exhibits on this Coast. An 


INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
By an efficient Orchestra each afternoon and 


evening. 
PREMIUMS. 


Medals of Gold, Silver and Bronze, Diplomas 
and Cash will be awarded as premiums, to mer- 
itorious exhibits. | 

ADMISSION. 

Double season tickets, $5; single season, $3; 
apprentice season, $1.50; child’s, $1.50; adult 
single admission, 50 cents; child’s, twenty-five 
cents; Season Tickets TO MEMBERS OF THE IN- 
STITUTE AT RarsEs. 

Any desired information given or sent on ap- 
plication to the Secretary, 31 Post street. 

P. B. CORNWALL, President. 

J. H. Cutver, Secretary. jy16-4t 


JAS. CARROLL. W. H. Triton. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING Goops, Hats, Caps, TRUNKS AND 
VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET, 


Opposite Powell, 
jy16-2m 


San Francisco 


EACHERS WANTED — 10 PRINCIPALS, 

12 Assistants, and a number for Music, 
Art, and Specialties. ig 3 form mailed 
for og SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
Chicago, this paper. jyi6-ly 


Quick Time and Cheap Fares 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 
via the Great Trans-continental All-rail Routes, 


CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
Railwsy Lines{in the East. 
CONNECTING AT 
New York and New Orleans 
with the several Steamer Lines to 


ALL EUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace. Sleeping Cars 


attached to Overland Express trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


are run daily with Overland Express Trains. 

No additional charge for in Third- 
Class cars. 

0S" Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application 
at the Company’s Offices, where passengers 
calling in person can secure choice of 
outes, etc. | 


RAILROAD LANDS 


Nevada.’ ‘California and Texas 


For sale on reasonable terms. : 


Apply to, or address, 


W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, | Land t, 
C. P. R. BR. Co., 8. P. R. RB. CO., 
San Francisco, 


—oR— 
iosioner, @ H. & A. By. Oo 
mmissioner, . A. Ry. Oo. 
a San Antonio, Texas. 
A. N. TOWNE, -T. H. COODMAN, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt, 
San Franciaco. Sloct-3m 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


\ 


SSS 


fi 
THE 


——WILL BE SHIPPED—— 


To any town on the Pacific Coast. If not sat- 
isfactory money paid will be refunded. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
AndCatalogue of Domestic Paper Fashions 


J. W. EVANS, Gen’! Agt. 


29 Post St., San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The German Savings and Loan Soci- 
ety. 

For the half-year ending June 30, 1884, the 
Board of Directors of the GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY has declared a dividend 
on Term Deposits at the rate of four and 
thirty-two one-hundredths (4 32-100) per cent. 
per annum, and on Ordinary Deposits at the 
rate of three and six-tenths (3 6-10) per cent. 
per annum, and payable on and after the Ist 
day of July, 1884. By order. 

GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


C SOLD EVERY WHERE , 
pie P.O.Box 2271 S.F. Car. Lb 


BOOKS! 


Fine Art Cift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standard Books, 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Juvenile Books, 


Books for Reference, 
Books for Pleasure, 
Books for Teachers, 
Books for Students. 


Stationery! 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co’s. Celebrated 
Royal Irish Linen Papers, Con- 
stantly on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiti 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, anmeaet 
and Illuminating 9f Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


Cc. BEACH, 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


SANDY BEACH BATHS 


WEST END, ALAMEDA, 


On South Pacific Coast Railroad, one block and 
a half west of Third Ave. Station. 


(CHILDREN, Price.) 
0S” The finest sand beach in Alameda, and 


comfortable, sunny dressing-rooms. The fa- 
vorite family place for surf bathing. No liq- 
uors sold. Closedon Sunday. R. Cooke. 


CAYUCA KE MILITARY ACAD- 
EMMY, Aurora, N. Mas. W. A. FLINT, 


ly9-8t 
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THE PaoiFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| [Wepnespay, JuLy 16, 1894 


Children’s Corner. 


Cause for Complaint. 


‘*T don’t like grandma at all,’’ said Fred; 
**T don’t like grandma at all’’; 
And he drew his face in a queer grimace; 
The tears were ready to fall, 
As he gave his kitten a loving hug, 
And disturbed her nap on the soft, warm 
rug. 


‘Why, what has grandma done?’’ I asked, 
‘‘To trouble the little boy? 
Oh, what has she done, the cruel one, 
To scatter the smiles of joy?’’ 
Through the quivering lips the answer came, 
‘She — called — my — kitty — a—horrid— 
name.”’ 


did? 
tears 
Away from the eyelids wet. 
“I can searca believe that grandma would 
grieve 
The teelings of either pet. 
What did she say? ‘‘Boo-hoo!’’ cried Fred, 
”’ 
—Harper’s Youny People. 


Are you sure?’’ and I kissed the 


Something to Decide. 


She was homesick, at least not ex- 
actly, though it was her first day at 
school, but she was thinking. It was 
almost bed-time, and she dreaded it. 

For the first time in her life she must 
get herself ready for bed in a room with 
three other girls, strangers to her, and 
two of them at least laughed and chat- 
tered so much that they made her nerv 
ous. If she could only slip away to her 
room before the others, and have a few 
minutes of quiet! But there was no use 
in trying for that; the moment the bell 
rang they were all expected to troop to 
to their rooms. 


If the truth must be told, Sophie 


Baker felt a little bit like a coward: 
She did not mind brushing out her love- 
ly hair before the girls, nor getting out 
her pretty dressing-case, and using her 
ivory handled tooth-brush, nor even put- 
ting on her dainty night-dress with its 
delicate lace trimmings; the thing that 
she did not want to do was to ‘kneel 
down before those girls and pray. She 
knew there were girls who never did 
this; she had heard Mollie Andrews, 
only afew days before she left home, 
laughing about a girl in school who kept 
up her ‘‘baby’’ habits, and always ‘‘said 
her prayers” before she went to bed. 
And Mollie Andrews had been in board- 
ing-school for two years and knew how 
things went. What was to be done? 
Sophie was the youngesi of all the girls, 
and could not bear to be laughed at, and 
she ‘*most knew,” she said to herself, 
that none of those girls prayed. Yet 
she had never in her life gone to sleep 
without praying, and it shocked her to 
think of doing so. 

Of course she wouldn’t; but couldn’t 
she slip into bed, cover her head closely, 
and pray, as well as she could on her 
knees? This was what she asked her- 
self with a beating heart, while the girls 
buzzed around her, busy with a last 
glance at their next day’s lessons. 

Sophie had been very carefully taught; 
she knew that if she were sick and could 
not kneel down God would be as well 
pleased with her prayer in bed as he 
would on her knees, but how about 
creeping into bed and praying because 
she was ashamed to have others see her? 

It made her cheeks glow to think of ii. 

**T’ll never do it,” she said at last, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘I shall kneel down and pray 
just as usual, even if they all laugh and 

ke fun at me.” After that she felt 
Ractiter, it was so comfortable to know 
just what she was going to do. 

It took her longer to brush her hair 
than usual that evening, and the merry 
voices around her did not quiet the beat- 
ing of her heart, but at last she dropped 
on her knees and buried her face in the 
pillow and tried toypray. It was very 
still all about her; the girls might be 
planning some fun, but they did it quiet- 
ly. A sweet sense of being with Jesus 
stole into Sophie’s heart, and when she 
arose, the loud beating which it had al- 
most seemed to her the rest could hear 
was still. 

But why was the -others so quiet? 
She looked about her, every ‘girl was on 
her knees. | 

One by one they arose quietly, with 
no air about them of having done any- 
thing strange or unusual; they kissed 
one another good-night, their voices just 
as happy as before, but a little quieter, 
and very soon the light was out,. and 
they were resting on their pillows. 

*‘T have much people in this city.’’ 
It was a part of a verse that Sophie had 
learned not long before, and it floated 
through her mind as she went to sleep. 

Perhaps the Lord Jesus has ‘much 
people” in that school where she had 
foolishly imagined herself the only one 
who prayed! She did not feel lonely 
any more, avd it seemed to her very 
silly to have been afraid to pray. What 
if she had jumped into bed without it, 
and all the others bad knelt? How 
ashamed she would have felt!—Pansy. 


New York and China. 


A little girl named Mary stood at the 
study-table this morning, looking care- 
fully at the map‘of Asia. 

**Where is China, anyhow,’’ she ask- 
ed me at last. 

‘*Never heard of it,’’ I answered. 
Then a pair of astonished gray eyes were 
raised to look at me. 

‘Why, auntie, you don’t mean you 
never heard of China?’ 

‘*Oh, certainly not. I understood you 
to ask a question about ‘Chinaanyhow.’ 
That is a place I never heard of.”’ 

Then Mary laughed. ‘‘I’ve found 
it,’ she said presently. ‘‘Dear me, 
what a little bit of a yellow corner it is! 
I shoudn’t think many people could live 
there.” 

many people do live there?’’ I 
asked her. | 

don’t know. A good many. Ro 


auntie? They couldn’t all get into this 
little yellow spot!’’ 
“Roy Burton is very wise,” I said, 
| laughing. ‘*‘Why, Mamie, China has 
98 enough in it to’ make tbree bun- 
dred cities the size of New York.’’ 
The eyes opened wider yet. ‘Are you 
joking, Aunt Alice?’’ she asked me. 
‘‘Not a bit. Don’t you know that 
| New York has only about thirteen hun- 
dred thousand people in it, and in Qpina 
there are about four hundred millions?’’ 
**T can’t think such a large number,’’ 
| said Mamie, gravely; and I don’t won- 
der, do you? 
Well, this set me to thinking about 
the Chinese, with their queer language, 
and their queer ways of eating and sleep- 
ing, and their queer dress, and their 
queer feet, and, oh, ever so many queer 
things — above all, perhaps, of their 
strange, sad notions about religion. I 
heard a Chinaman the other day telling 
a story of hishome life. ‘‘What did you 
think at that time about our religion?’’ 
aman asked him. And he answered, 
with a grave shake of his head, ‘‘Oh, 
we never heard one thing about your Je- 
sus at that time.” How shall they hear 
without a preacher? 
‘‘Mamie,” I said to the little girl, 
‘‘suppose your father should conclude 
that you were not worth bringing up, 
and should bring a tub of water and 
put you in it, and hold your head down- 
ward until you were drowned?’ 
‘‘Aunt Alice!’ she said in a voice of 
horror, ‘Show can you say such a dread- 
ful thing?” 
**T was thinking that, if you had been 
born in China, that might have been 
your fate.” 
‘**Do they do such things?’’ 
**Yes, indeed. They don’t think girls 
are worth raising. I heard a missionary 
tell of one poor woman who had drowned 
six little girl-babies, all her own! When 
she came to hear about Jesus, and gave 
her heart to him, the tears streamed 
down her cheeks one day, and she cried 
out: ‘Oh, it seems to me I can hear my 
babes crying, as they did before I drown- 
ed them! IfI had heard about your Je- 
sus before, I might have saved my 
babes!’ Poor mother! Shouldn’t we 
hurry to let all the mothers know about 
our Jesus?” | 
‘**T can’t be a missionary,’’ said Ma- 
mie. 
can’t? I wonder why? What 
is a missionary but one who goes on an 
errand? Do you mean you cannot do 
any errands for Jesus?”’ 
‘*Not in China, aunty.”’ 
‘‘] don't see why. Don’t you know 
the South-street Sunday-school is sup- 
porting a little girl in China, who is 
learning about our Jesus every day? 
Don’t your pennies go there every Sun- 
day, when you don’t forget them? And 
don’t those very pennies help to keep the 
little girl in school?” 
**T’ll remember my pennies after this,”’ 
said litile Mamie, thoughtfully. Then 
I was glad.— The Pansy. 


Time it was Stopped. 


A large number of young men from 
our New England colleges are employed 
every season as waiters in summer hotels. 
In almost all of these liquors are fur- 
nished the guests, and the waiters han- 
dle the bottles. Thus the college stu- 
dent becomes, for the time, but little else 
than a bartender. This is not only de- 
moralizing to the student, but it is wicked 
in itself. ‘‘Woe unto him that giveth 
his neighbor drink!” 

The student is brought into contact 
with drinking customs in their least ob- 
jectionable form. He sees gentlemanly, 
respectable-appearing people drink, some 
of them members: of churches—people 
whom they are obliged to please, on 
whose generosity they are dependent for 
for fair wages. This contact with drink- 
ing customs is liable to blunt existing 
repugnance to drinking, which is too 
often the entering wedge to personal tip- 
ling. 

Then there is the temptation to drink. 
They are exposed to the fumes of liquor; 
they see the eparkling wine; they see it 
quaffed with relish by the guests; they 
frequently remove half-filled glasses from 
the table, and in many cases actually 
drain them themselves, and thus acqutre 
an appetite for alcohol. 3 
Let the office of waiter, so far as it in- 
cludes the giving of drink to others, be 
branded as infamous, alongside of that 
of bartender and rumeeller; and let par- 
ents and college Presidents, and Profes- 
sors see that the young men under their 
care be no longer exposed to the unneces- 
sary temptations and the depraving influ- 
ence of engaging temporarily in the rum 
trafiic.— Congregationalist. 

SAVED BY AN ORANG-OUTANG.—A no- 
bleman had a favorite monkey, a large 
orang-outang, which you know is. the 
largest species of monkey, except the 
gorilla. This monkey was very much 
attached to his master, and to the baby 
boy who was the pet of the whole family. 
One day suddenly a fire broke out in the 
house, and everybody was running here 
and there to put it out, while the little 
boy in his nursery was almost forgotten; 
and, when they thought of him, the 
staircase was all in flames. What could 
be done? As they were looking up and 
wondering, a large, hairy hand and arm 
opened the window, and presently the 
monkey appeared witb the baby in his 
arms, and carefully climbed @own over 
the porch, and brought the child safely 
to his nurse. Nobody else could have 
done it; for a man cannot climb like a 
monkey, and is not nearly so strong. 

You may imagine how the faithful creat- 
ure was praised and petted after that. 

This is a true story, and the child who 
was saved was the young Marquis of 
Kildare.— Children’s Treasury. 


The Congregationalist says that the 
Oxford press of England uses paper 
enough each year in printing Bibles to 
form a band 8% inches wide around the 


record, made the eastern trip to Queens- 


New York city on Wednesday, she was 
in Liverpool the next Wednesday. She 


is not onl 
coal bill is $500 less daily than other 


General Simon Bolivar, the liberator of 
South America from the Spanish yoke, 
which was presented to New York city 


Reynolds’ Dogs. 


It was doubtless in some degree for 
the benefit of his youthful sitters that he 
kept these studio pets upon the premises, 
and it is extraordinary to note the varied 
ingenuity with which he brings them into 
the scheme of his composition. The 
same dog will occur again and again in 
his pictures, but always with some new 
motive and suggestion, and when the 
biography of one of these creatures is 
complete, another takes its place, and is 
installed as the painter’s resident assist- 
ant. They were as invaluable to Rey- 
nolds as his ‘‘drapery men,’’ in their own 
way, and when we think how happily by 
their aid he was enabled to enliven the 
decorova dullness of the portrait-painter’s 
labors it seems wonderful that his suc- 
cessors in the art have not more often 
enlisted the services of such admirable 
helpers. Some of these dogs of Rey- 
nolds must have formed, during the 
term of their service, quite a distinguish- 
ed circle of acquaintances. The first of 
the race that we meet with in his paint- 


ure of Lady Catbcart and her child, 
possibly a companion of the painter's 
foreign travels, but not as it would seem 
destined long to survive the hardsbips of 
the English climate, for we do not recall 
an instance of his re-appearance as a sit- 
ter. He was quickly supplanted by an 
impudent little Scotch terrier, who very 
appropriately makes his debut with Mrs. 
Abiugton in the year 1764, and is a con- 
stant attendant for some time to come. 
His features may be recognized in the 
portrait of Miss Lister of the same year, 
and again in the group of Lady Spencer 
and her daughter of the year 1769, and 
in the half-length ot Miss Vansittart 
erm in 1773. The larger and more 

ignified animal who figures in the por- 
trait of Miss Harris was evidently the 
favorite of later life. He may be identi- 
fied with the dog accompanying the 
shepherd boy in the design for one of the 
windows at New College, and he also 
plays a prominent part in the composition 
of Master Philip Yorke, who stands 
gazing at a robin that has perched upon 
bis arm.—Zhe English Illustrated Mag- 
azme. 


MusHrooms AND Canned Goops.—The 
California Academy of Sciences at their 
meeting last Monday week, among 
other things, discussed the poisonous 
qualities of this fungi called mushroom 
and the danger of eating canned fruits, 
meats and vegetables. Mushrooms are 
a delicacy much sought after by epicures, 
but a dangerous food. The scien tific 
gentlemen of the academy say that they 
are good things to let alone as the slight- 
est fermentation which may occur a few 
hours after they appear above ground 
render them deadly poisonous. Nu- 
merous cases of fatal poisoning have been 
recorded. As to canned goods the rea- 
son given for the fatal effects sometimes 
seen afer eating them was said to come 
from the fact of fraudulent practices by 
manufacturers in the use of tin, plates 
made of an alloy of tin and lead on the 
usual iron base. Dr. Gibbons said the 
alloy is used for the sake of cheapness 
by the manufacturers, and cans made of 
the spurious tin are covered all over with 
colored papers, thus concealing the fraud 
which could otherwise easily be detected 
by a practised eye. He explained the 
manner in which the poisonous salts of 
lead are found by fermentation of the 
substances encased in the cans, some of 
the salts being virulent in their character, 
and he suggested the propriety of taking 
some steps toward interposing legislative 
interference to put a stop to the criminal 
practices, 


An IrisHman’s Perpiexrry. — The 
Irish are celebrated for their wit and 
their blunders. The following old story 
tells how Pat was puzzled to count u 

the exact number of the party, an 

reminds one of the little speckled pig, 
which frisked around so that Pat declared 
that he could not count him atall. It 
seems that Pat had been absent some 
time on a fishing excursion, and after re- 
turning to land, met one of his friends, 
who inquired of him what luck he had. 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘‘we had a most illi- 
gant time.” ‘*Who were of your 
party ?” asked his friend. ‘‘There wur 
five of us,” was his answer. ‘‘There 
was mesilf, one; two Scrogginses, two; 
Terry Toole, three; Jim Kasin, four. 
But there wur five of us, anyhow. Let 


—me—see. There wur Jim Kasin, 
one; an’ Terry Toole, two; an’ 
mesilf, three; an’ the two Scrog- 


ginses—four. Faith; an’ it’s strange 
that I can’t remember the fifth man! 
Now, then—there’s mesilf, that’s one; 
Jim Kasin, that’s two; an’ the two 
Scrogginses, that’s three; an’—an’ Terry 
Toole, do you see, that’s four; and may 
St. Patrick fly away with me if I can 
find the fifth man at all, at all!”’—Grand- 
mother’s Children. 


— 


An English writer asserts that the 
opinion that the electric light may hasten | 
the growth of plants and the ripening of 
fruit is a delusion. He bases this de- 
claration on the results of experiments 
with potatoes, a lot which vegetated in 
total darkness and another which was ex- 
posed to the glare of the electric are, 
throughtout each night having shown no 
difference in growth or general appear- 
ance. 


The new steamer America, whose 
first western voyage was the fastest on 


town in 6 days, 14 hours and 18 min- 
utes, the fastest ever made. Leaving 


the quickest sailer, but her 


steamers. 


The equestrian statue in honor of 


ings is the Italian greyhound in the pict- | 


THE PACIFIC 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


land, Cal. 


charge. The next year of study will begin 
Tuesday, September 2. 1884. 


enter will be present at the opening. 


Theological Seminary 


“Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 


The usual facilities are granted without 


It is hoped that all those who propose to 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 


1884. 
Send for Catalogue to 


H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - =PRrINcrPat. 


The next term will open Tuesday, July 29th, 


BENICIA, CAL. 


1854, Next Term CoMMENCES 
30TH, 1884. 


For catalogues and particulars address 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 


FouNDED By Mrs. Mary Atkins Lyxcn IN 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


Preparatory and Academic. 
in the English branches. 


masters. 
State University. 
The HARMON SEMINARY is 


and guardianship. 
The next term will begin July 31, 1884. 


MISSES HARMON, BPerkeley,-Cal., 


p-J ne7-tf 


The Harmon Seminary, 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Thorough course 
The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
Special course preparatory to the 


first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 


For catalogues or other information, address 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
0S" Next Term Opens August Ist, 1884.29 


MARY E. SNELL, - 
Principals. 


Snell Seminary! 


RICHARD B. SNELL, 


Mills Seminary. 


tion will commence on 
Wednesday, July 30 1884. 


For Circulars giving particulars, sddress 
MRS. OC. T. MILLS, 


The Home School 


YOUNG LADIES. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 
(Organized in 1872.) 


The next year will begin on Wednesday, July 
30th, 1884. Address 


Miss L. A. Frevp, Principal. 


N THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 
City and County of San Francisco, State 
of California. 


Mary J. Buancaarp, Plaintiff, 


vs. 
James B. BLANCHARD, Defendant. 


Action brought in the Superior Court of the 
City and County of San Francisco, State of 
California, and the complaint filed in said City 
and County of San Francisco, in the Office of 
the Clerk of said Superior Court. 
The people of the State of California send 
greeting to James B. Blanchard, Defendant: 
You are hereby required to appear in an action 
brought against you by the above-named Plaint- 
iff in the Superior Court of the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California, and to 
answer the Complaint filed therein, within ten 
days (exclusive of the day of service) after the 
service on you of this Summons—if served 
within this City and County; or, if served else- 
where, within thirty days, or judgment by de- 
fault will be taken against you, according to 
the prayer of said Complaint. 
The said action is brought to obtain a judg- 
ment of this Court dissolving the bonds of matri- 
mony now subsisting between Plaintiff and 
Defendant, upon the grounds of willful neglect 
and willful desertion of the Plaintiff by the 
Defendant for more than a year prior to the 
commencement of this action, as more fully 
appears and is stated in the Complaint on file 
herein, to which reference is hereby made; 
also, to recover from Defendant costs of suit. 
And you are hereby notified that if you fail 
to appear and answer the said Complaint as 
above required said Plaintiff will apply to the 
Court for the relief demanded therein. 
Given under my hand and Seal of the said 
Superior Court, at the City and County of San 
Francisco, State of California, this 13th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-four, 

WILLIAM T. SESNON, 
By J. D. Clerk, 
Deputy Clerk. 


N THE MATTER OF THE APPLICA- 
tion of Harriet Brainard to become a sole 
trader. 
Notice is hereby given that I, Harriet Brain- 
ard, wife of H.C. Brainard, resident of the 
City and County of San Francisco, being desir- 
ous of availing myself ef the provisions of 
Title XII, Part III, of Code of Civil Proced- 
ure, intend to make application to the Superior 
Court of the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California, on the 30th day of July, 
1884, at the opening of Court on that day, or 
on such other day to which the hearing may be 
postponed by the Court, for a judgment and 
order of said Superior Court authorizing me to 


carry on and transact business, in my own 
name and on my own account, as sole trader. 
The nature of the business I pro 
on and conduct is that of buying and selling 
uf goods, wares and merchandise, and keeping @ 
lodging-house, in the said City and County of 
San Francisco. 


to carry 


BRAINARD. 
Dated this 21st day of June, 1884. 


ACENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 


Burton said, more than live ina New Yor 
city; but I don’t believe it, do neg 


earth. 


veiled in Central Park recently. 


Orders promptly filled. 


by the Republic of Venezuela, was un- | E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis St., San Francisco. 
nov-ly 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 

—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, .S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New’ York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


.CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


Absolutely Non-Exnlosive 


The Best! 


The Safest! 


MECHANICS’ FAIR — HIGHEST AWARD. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


il Stove! 


WAS AWARDED A BRONZE MEDAL 


For the Safest and Best Oil Stove on Exhibition 
for Heating and Cooking purposes. 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO., 


869 MARKET Sr., - SAN FRANCISCO 
aug15-tf 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


896 Market St.,.- San Francisco. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


I kg AN ORGANIZATION OF THOSE WHO 
sympathise with Christianity and morality. 


not wnion of the different 
It is broad in its platform, being limited neither 
by age, sex, color 
OG. A., the W. C. T. U., the Evangelical 


C. HERRMANN. 


THE FINEST 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Th, 


WAREROOMS 
220 to 226 Bush §: 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


| Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety ang 
| Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants’! 


THECAL. FURNITURE C0. 


| 220 to 226 Bnsh Street 
| p-augl6-tf 


| 


LADIES, 
PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY! 


Belding Bros.& Co.'s 
Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


tS" The only silk manufactured on thig 
coast. Strong, smoothand brilliant in color 
None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET STREET. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FOR.... 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS 


401 MARKEET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
| Jan1-tf 


FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


| Importers and Manufacturers of 


Hats 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 


Choose from. 


HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


and the Prohibition Home Protection P. ° 
It has four distinctive objects in view, 


lst. To infidelity in all its 
2d. To elevate ond of piety tn the 


. To labor in sabbath schools and other juvem= 
4th. To work for the suppression ef the trafile ip 
g drinks and evils. 


DAIRY PRODUGE. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


shipped with promptness, 


streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 


Dealers in al] kinds of 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


&S” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


test improv- 

ed Steam 

Machinery— 

Dry house— 

Best Season Ww mber 
stromgest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer and save half. 
Before buying send for papers, Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antisell Piane 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


ood—Our lu 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 


| OF CALIFORNIA. 


all kindred 
A ty invitation x extended to all who sym | PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
| 439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
elic in should be introduced (Sa’e Depesit Building. 
Yor information apply to the Secretary, Saw FRaworsco. 
¥. H. WaLBS, Tulare,Oab, | CAPITAL FULLY PAID......... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DECEMBER 31ST, 1883. 
B. M. ATCHINSON & GO. LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
« < $954,247 44 
Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, | cHas. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post  $ect’y. Pres'’t. 


Rubber Hose. 


Garden Hose. 


ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 


| THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN pu and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


M ) ufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First and Market Streots, San Francis¢? 
| julyi3-tf 


SEND 


right away. Try itatonce. Address, 


Six cents for postage and receive 
freea box of Goodswhich wil] 
help you to make Good Wages 


- ant 
” gives is 


sent prepald 


16mch-ly 


‘ A 
, Box Rewxork 


WepnespayY, d 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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 Miséellany. 


Too Late. 


What silences we keep year after year, 

With those who are most near to us and 
dear; 

We live beside each other day by day, 

And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 

The full, sweet word that lies just in our 
reach, 

Beneath the commonplace of common 
speech. 


Then out of sight and out of reach they go— 

These close, familiar friends, who loved 
us SO; 

And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone, with loneliness, and sore bereft, 

We think, with vain regret, of some fond 
word, 

That once we might have said and they have 
heard. 


For weak and poor the love that we expressed 

Now seems beside the vast, sweet wnex- 
pressed, 

And slight the deeds we did, to those undone, 

And small the service spent, to treasure won, 

And undeserved the praise for word or deed 

That should have overflowed the simple 
need. 


This is the cruel cross of life, to be 
Full-visioned only when the ministry 
Of death has been fulfilled and in the place 
Of some dear presence is but empty space. 
What recollected services can then 
Give consolation fox the might have been ? 

—Nora Perry. 


<>. 


Lincoln’s Greatest Traits. 


Mr. Lincoln united firmness and gen- 
tleness in asingular degree. He rarely 
spoke a harsh word. Keady to hear 
arguments, and always open to conviction, 
he adhered tenaciously to the conclusions 
which he had finally reached. Alto- 
gether Modest, he had confidence in him- 
self, trusted to the reasoning of his own 
mind, and believed in the correctness of 
his own judgment. Many of the popular 
conceptions concerning him are erroneous. 
No man was further than he from the 
easy, familiar, jocose character in which 
he is often painted. While he paid little 
attention to form or ceremony, he was 
not a man with whom liberties could be 
taken. There was but one person in 
Illinois outside of his own household who 
ventured to address him by his first name. 
There was no one in Washington who 
ever attempted it. Appreciating wit and 
humor, he relished a good story, espe- 
cially if it illustrated a truth or strength- 
ened an argument, and he had a vast 
fund of illustrative anecdotes which he 
used with the happiest effect. But the 
long list of vulgar, salacious stories at- 
tributed to him were retailed only by 
those who never enjoyed the privilege of 
exchanging a word with him. His life 
was, altogether, a serious one—inspired 
by the noblest spirit, devoted to the 
highest aims. Humor was but an inci- 
dent with him, a partial relief to the 
melancholy which tinged all his years. 

He presented an extraordinary combi- 
nation of mental and moral qualities. 
As a statesman he had the loftiest ideal, 
and it fell to his lot to inaugurate meas- 
ures which changed the fate of millions 
yet to be born. As a manager of politi- 
cal issues, and master of the art of pre- 
senting them, he has had no rival in this 
country, unless one be found in Jefferson. 
The complete discomfiture of his most 
formidable assailants in 1863, especially 
of those who sought to prejudice him be- 
fore the people on account of the arrest 
of Vallandigham, cannot be paralleled 
for shrewdness of treatment, and for keen 
apppreciation of the reactionary influ- 
ences which are certain to control public 
opinion. Mr. Van Buren stands without 
a rival in the use of partisan tactics. He 
operated altogether on men, and believed 
in self-interest. as the mainspring of hu- 
man action. Mr. Lincoln’s ability was 
of far higher and broader character. 
There was never the slightest lack of 
candor or fairness in his methods. He 
sought to control men through their rea- 
son and their conscience. The only art 
he employed was that of presenting his 
views so convincingly as to force convic- 
tion on the minds of his hearers «nd his 
readers, 

There has been discussion as to Mr. 
Lincoln’s religious belief. He was silent 
as to his own preference among creeds. 
Prejudice against any particular denomi- 
nation he did not entertain. Allied all 
his life with Protestant Christianity, he 
thankfully availed himself of the services 
of an eminent Catholic prelate—Arch- 
bishop Hughes of New York—in a per- 
sonal mission to England of great im- 
portance, at a crisis when the relations 
between the two countries were disturbed 
and threatening. Throughout the whole 
period of the war he constantly directed 
the attention of the nation to dependence 
on God. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether he omitted this in a single State 
paper. In every message to Congress, 
in every proclamation to the people, he 
made it prominent. In July, 1863, after 
the battle of Gettysburg, he called upon 
the people to give thanks because ‘‘it 
pleased Almighty God to hearken to the 
supplications “i prayers of an afflicted 
people, and to vouchsafe signal and 
effective victories to the Army and Navy 
of the United States,’’ and he asked the 
people ‘‘to render homage to the Divine 
Majesty, and to invoke the influence of 
his Holy Spirit to subdue the anger 
which has produced and so long sustained 
a needless and cruel rebellion.”” On an- 
other occasion, recounting the blessings 
which had come to the Union, he said: 
‘‘No human counsel hath devised, nor 
hath any mortal hand worked out these 
great things. They are the gracious 
gifts of the Most High God, who, 
While dealing with us in anger for our 
sins, hath nevertheless remembered 
merey.’’? Throughout his entire official 
career-—attended at all times with exact- 
ing duty and painful responsibility—bhe 
never forgot his own dependence, or the 
dependence of the people, upon a higher 
power. In his last public address, de- 
livered to an immense crowd assembled 
at the White House, on the 11th of 
April, to congratulate him on the vic- | 


tories of the Union, the President, stand- 
ing, a8 he unconsciously was, in the very 
shadow of death, said reverently to his 
hearers: ‘‘In the midst of your joyous 
expression He from whom all blessi 
flow should be remembered.’’—.James 
G. Blaine. 


Last Hours of Bishop Simpson. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
gives the following touching account of 
Bishop Simpson’s last hours. It 
is_ well. God has added another 
golden link to the ties that bind us to 
heaven. 

Rev. A. J. Kynetthas given us the 
following vivid sketch of the closing hours: 
It is well-knowo that during the Gen- 
eral Conference, and for some weeks be- 
fore, Bishop Simpson was very much 
broken in health. ‘To those who knew 
what his condition had been, his appear- 
ance on the platform to preside at the 
opening of the session was quite a sur- 
prise, accompanied with serious misgiv- 
ings lest his little strength should be over- 
taxed. All were delighted to see him 
at intervals during the session among 
his colleagues, and to witness the solemn 
imposition of his hands with others upon 
the heads of those who were called to 
take up the superintendency which he | 
was about to lay down. His beautiful 
and touching address at the final adjourn- 
ment of the General Conference May 
28th, at 10 o’clock Pp. m., was the fitting 
close of a long and eventful ministry. 
For some days after the adjournment his 
health seemed to improve, and all rejoiced 
in the evidence that these exertions had 
doue him no harm. He matured his 
plans to leave in a few days for Clifton 
Springs, where, under the care of his 
family and friends, it was fondly hoped 
that his wonted strength might be restor- 
ed. But within a day or two of the 
time fixed for his depaiture, his strength 
utterly gave way, and his physicians 
were constrained to say that there was 
no reasonable ground to hope for any im- 
provement, and thought that the time 
of his departure was at band. During 
most of the time he suffered greatly, be- 
ing unable to retain either medicine or 
nourishment, and could converse but lit- 
tle. That little, however, showed clear- 
ly that he possessed the full control of 
his intellectual faculties and his soul in 
perfect peace. In this condition for near- 
ly a week longer than his physicians 
thought possible his remarkable vital 
power struggled with death. 

Only the immediate members of his 
family were admitted to his room, as the 
utmost possible quiet was important. 
Wednesday, June 11th, when his egon- 
in-law, Rev. C. W. Buoy, inquired after 
his spiritual consciousness, he replied in 
terms often used when in health, “I am 
a sinner saved by grace.”  ‘‘Oh, to be 
like him! Oh, to see him as he is!’’ To 
the question, ‘‘Is Jesus precious?” he 
answered, ‘‘ Precious! precious!’’ and 
quoted the text, *‘To you which believe 
he is precious!” And again he ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, the wonderful possibilities 
beyond!”’ 

Thursday, June 12th, he exclaimed, | 
with tender pathos: ““My Saviour! my 
Saviour!’’ and quoted the _ glorious 
promise now being fulfilled in him: 
‘*When thou passest through the waters 
I will be with thee; and through the riv- 
ers, they shall not overflow thee.” Friday, 
June 13th, in the midst of suffering, he 
exclaimed: ‘Father, thou knowest! 
glory! glory!’ Then, risifbg up in 

e — 


‘‘Oh, would He more of heaven bestow, 

And let the vessels break, 

And let our ransomed spirits go 
To grasp the God we seek, 

In rapturous awe on him to gaze 
Who bought the sight for me, 

And shout and wonder at his grace 
Through all eternity.’’ 


—and solemnly and with emphasis re- 
peating the last two lines: 
‘‘And shout and wonder at his grace 
Through all eternity.”’ 

Sunday, June 15th, at about day- 
break he roused up with unexpected 
strength, for his death was hourly ex- 
pected. Mrs. Buoy, who was watching 
with him, read Psalm ciii., one of the 
Bishop’s favorites, commencing, ‘‘Bless 
the Lord, O my soul; and all that is 
within me bless his holy name.’’ His 
great soul entered fully into this grandest 
of David’s hymns of praise, and as the 
Sabbath morn was dawning it seemed as 
if he would summon the universe to join 


A Comparison. 


The following diagram, from the Jnée- 
rior, is @ comparison of the annual ex- 
penditure in the United States for intoxi- 
cating liquors, with various other of the 
largest items of expenditure. It is based 

on the census of 1880 and other 
reliable authorities. Scale: Each 
three-fourths of an inch represents an 
expenditure of $100,000,000. We 
are indebted to the Christian Union 
for the measurements and statistics. 
The liquor bill repr@sents the cash 
paid for it by consumers, and is, in 
our opinion, not an exaggeration of 
the facts. We consider it just about 
the actual amount. Comments upon 
‘a showing so appalling would only 
weaken the power of truth. 


Meat, $303,000,000. 
Iron and steel, $290,000,000. 
Woolen goods, $237,000,000. 
Sawed lumber, $233,000,000. 
Cotton goods, $210,000,000. 
Boots and shoes, $196,000,000. 
Sugar and molasses, $155,000,000. 


Public education, $85,000,000. 


Liquor, $900,000,000. 
GH Christian missions, home and foreign, $5.500,000. 


Bread, $505,000,000. 


Prince Bismarck’s Income. 


As Prime Minister of Prussia, Bis- 
marck has no salary, but as Chancellor 
of the German Empire he receives 54,000 
marks ($13,500) per annum, The re- 
mainder of his income is derived princi- 
pally from landed property, of which he 
possesses a considerable quantity. Ow- 
ing, however, to the very low prices of 
grain and timber, particularly of late 
years, his receipts trom this source are 
comparatively small. If Bismarck were 
simply a nobleman, or even a count, he 
might be considered wealthy, but for a 
prince we can only say that he is mod- 
erately well off. Down to 1867 hia only 
landed property was Schonhausen in the 
Altmark, which contains about 2,800 
acres of generally excellent land. In 
1867 he added to this the manor of Var- 
zin in Hinter Pomerania, which he pur- 
chased with the grant of 400,000 thalers 
($288,000) voted to him by the Landtag. 
This estate, to which he subsequently 
added the properties of Chorow and 
Sedlitz, now covers an area of about 30,- 
000 acres. It consists for the most part, 


scarcely fit even to grow firs. After the 
events of 1870, the Emperor, in his 


burg, presented the Chancellor with the 
Sachsenwald, lying in the Schwarzen- 
beck district not far from Hamburg, and 
stretching down to the Elbe. It had 
previously been crown land, and com, 
prises an area of about 20,000 acres, 
covered for the most part with magnifi- 
cent beech forests. The Prince has re- 
cently added to this estate, on which 
there was neither arable land nor a resi- 
dence of any sort, the small properties of 
Schonau and Silt. These adjoin the 
western boundary of Sachsenwald, and 
were, by-the-way, by no means an ad- 
vantageous purchase. Some of the tim- 
ber of the woods at Varzin is sold to 
three local paper factories which are 
worked by the river Wipper, and that of 
the Schwarzenbeck forests is disposed of 
to a large powder-mill. Varzin and the 
Sachsenwald, as well as Schonhausen, 
have the advantage of being close to a 
railway, and their products can be 
brought readily and cheaply to market. 
The residences on these three estates are 
neither particularly large nor in any way 


the triumphant strains. ‘‘Bless the Lord, ‘magnificently got up, but they are com- 


ye his angels that excel in strength, that 
do his commandments hearkening unto 
the voice of his Word. Bless ye the 
Lord, all ye his hosts; ye ministers of his 
that do his pleasure. Bless the Lord, all 
his works in all places of his dominion: 
Bless the Lord, O my soul!’ Mrs. 
Simpson repeated the firat verse of 
Charles Wesley’s immortal hymn, 
‘Jesus, lover of my soul,’’ and to the 
last line, ‘‘Oh, receive my soul at last,” 
he responded distinctly, though in feeble 
accents, ‘‘Yes, yes! My Saviour! My 
Saviour! Glory be to Jesus!’’ These 
were the last words which fell from the 
lips from which for more than half a 
century so many thousand in nearly all 
the English-speaking world have heard 
‘‘the glorious gospel of the blessed God.” 
He lingered on in silence waiting for the 
eoming of the Bridegroom, until Wednes- 
day morning, June 18th, at 8:40 o’clock. 
Had he lived three days longer he would 
have completed seventy-three years upon 
the earth. He has finished his course. 
He had kept the faith! He wears the 
crown! and his memory ia embalmed in 
the affections of the Christian world. 


I never had any faith in luck at all, 
except that I believe good luck will carry 
a man over a ditch if he jumps well, and 
will put a bit of bacon into his pot if he 
looks after his garden and keeps a pig. 
Luck generally comes to those who look 
after it, and my notion is it taps, Once tn 
a. lifetime, at everybody’s door, but if 
industry does not open it, away it goes. 


fortable furnished. And Friedrichsruhe, 
which the Pritice has transformed from a 
lodging-house for summer visitors from 
Hamburg into a sort of little mansion- 
house, is, with its surrounding beech and 
fir trees and its winding stream, a really 
exquisite spot. The Sachsenwald, with 
the two estates which are now united 
with it, is probably worth about three 
million marks ($600,000), but the income 
derived from it does not much exceed 
100,000 marks ($30,000) per annum.— 
Moritz Buscu, in Harper’s Magazine 
For July. 


The twenty-ninth repott of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New York Prison 
Association states with reference to crime 
in that State: In a population of 5,000,- 
000 there are found to be 75,000 persons 
‘*directly or indirectly interested in the 
success of criminal practices, preying 
upon property, endangering human life ard 
contaminating society.” There has been 
an increase in the criminal elements of 
the State of 33 per cent. over that of 
1870, while the population of the State 
has increased only 20 per cent. With 
the best possible showing, our prisons do 
not accomplish the object for which they 
are established, namely, a reduction of 
the criminal classes. 


A merchant who died suddenly, not 
long ago, left on his desk a letter he had 
intended mailing to a correspondent. An 
Irish clerk, finding it, sent it off after ad- 
ding the postscript: “Since writing the 


—Spurgeon. 


above I have died.” 


however, of poor land, some of it being 


capacity as Sovereign Duke of Lauen- | 


Commemorative Rites and  Institu- 


tions. 


Nature is at constant pains to com- 
memorate her processes. She has left a 
record or the first great transitions of the 
planet in the primitive rocks. In dis- 
tinct and successive strata she has folded 
away the evidence of preliminary prepar- 
ation, the rise and fall of dynasties and 
the growth and decay of tribes, in the 
vegetable and animal kingdom. The 
symmetry of propertion, the intricacy of 
detail, the grace of outline, have been 
tenderly laid away in beds of soft ooze 
and yielding sand, and the sediment of 
lake and sea has been sifted upon them 
so gently that beautiful colors and deli- 
cate tracery are exposed by the cleavage 
of the rocks after millions of years, and 
the whole marvelous record stands dis- 
closed to the curious and inquiring gaze 
of man. Even the impressions of the 
raindrops in the sands of some ancient 
shore, and the direction of the current of 
air through which they descended, are 
inscribed upon the solid rock. Through 
nature’s thoughtful care, shifting sands 
and changing winds lose character as 
‘types of instability. 

he processes of the past are continued 
in the manifestations of the present. 
The animal bears in its body the register 
of its years. The tree retains in its 
trunk an account of the alternations of 
heat and cold, summer and winter, and 
it may be that a careful study of the 
concentric rings which mark the annual 
growth of these denizens of the forest 
will yet reveal the fluctuations of the 
seasons through the centuries of their ex- 

This record may be much more general 
and minute than we sometimes imagine. 
Place a key upon a bit of white paper, 
and after exposing them to the rays of 
the sun remove the paper to a dark room, 
and the ghostly image of the key will 
linger for a time upon its surface. Make 
the plate of a photographer sufficiently 
sensitive, and the rays of the light will 
transfer your features with perfect accu- 
racy. These are types of influences 
always in operation and ever tending to 
preserve a complete record of the past. 
One can easily conceive that nature 
places such high valne upon all her proc- 
esses as to provide with constant care for 
their registration. And it may be that 
nothing but the dullness of our senses 
stands between us and a complete knowl- 
edge of the complex history of the past. 
To beings more acute the restless sea 
and the yielding air and the surface of 
the leaf and the face of the landscape, 
as well as the plate of the artist, may 
retain and transmit impressions as intel- 
ligible as the printed page to ourselves. 

We bear in our bodies and in our 
minas an analagous means of recording 
the past. Some physiologists hold that 
our bodies contain nerve-centers for reg- 
istering the sensations of which we have 
been the subjects. To such, reminiscence 
is but the review of the record retained 
in our physical organism. But whatever 
may be true respecting this physical bas‘s 
of memory, the mind possesses the mys- 
terious faculty in wonderful perfection 
and power. It is not necessary to attach 
too much importance to examples of per- 
sons peculiarly gifted in this way, or to 
press too far the theory that memory 
never loses any of its stores. This much 
is apparent to all, that memory is one of 
the essential powers of the mind, that 
without it social relations and intellectual 
progress would be impossible. 

In close connection with this faculty of 
memory lies man’s desire to be remem- 
bered by others. The unburied remains 
of antiquity, the records of Ninevah and 
Babylon, the pyramids, the temples and 
tombs of the Nile bear consentaneous 
testimony to the strength of this desire. 
We read it in the exploits of the warrior, 
the productions of the artist, and the 
pages of the historian. 

The progress of the most recent science 
contributes a corresponding testimony. 
The discovery of a new organ or organic 
function perpetuates the name of the dis- 
coverer. Astronomy has transferred the 
names of its illustrious sons to the con- 
stellations of the skies. Botany perpetu- 
ates the fame of her loving devotees in 
the manifold forms and colors of her rich 
flora. Zoology commemorates the dis- 
coveries of her great naturalists in flying 
bird and swimming fish and wandering 
mammal. (Geography records with im- 
partial devotion, in village and State and 
river and and mountain and continent 
andj sea, the fame of those who have 
graced the globe with most wortby lives. 

This universal disposition and desire 
are recognized and approved in revelation. 
Therein we are taught that the memory 
of the just is blessed, and that the right- 
eous are to be held in everlasting remem- 
brance. Indeed, the sum of life is 
recorded in the characters we form, and 
doubtless will be so perpetuated forever 
and ever.— Exchange. 


At a large evening party in Coahuila, | 


Mexico, the Governor of the State invit- 
ed an American young lady to dance. 
She declined, as her religious convictions 
did not permit her, as she was connected 
with the mission there of the Southern 
Baptist Board. It led to the Governor’s 
acquaintance with the mission, and since 
to a gift to it from him of property val- 
ued at $140,000. 


— 


The Morning Star, the Indian paper 
at Carlisle, Pa., states that the citizens 
of Lawrence, Kan., have given 300 
acres of land near the city to the United 
States Government for an Indian Indus- 
trial School, on which the Department 
has erected buildings to accommodate 
about 300 students. | 


Tbe number of Congregational churches 
in the State of luwa is now 263, of which 
78 have received assistance during the 
year, 59 missionaries being employed. 
Thirteen new churches have. been organ- 
ized, and ten new houses of worship ded- 
icated. 
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2 OF ALL KINDS 
FOR SALE BY 


Ss Excelsior 


ST.LOUIS,MO 


Sold by W. P. COLEMAN & CO. 


214 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


CHILDS? 


Treatment For 


CATARR 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS? 
Can be enathome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answ . Write 
for circulars, testimonials, etc., 
REV. T. P, CHI x 
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*S Patent Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the 
Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and ——. A — discount 
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treet, 


To Dyspeptics. 


The most common signs of Dyspepsia, or 
Indigestion, are an oppression at the 
stomach, nausea, flatulency, water-brash, 
heart-burn, vomiting, loss of appetite, and 
constipation. Dyspeptic patients suffer un- 
told miseries, bodily and mental. They 
should stimulate the digestion, and secure 
regular daily action of the bowels, by the 
use of moderate doses of 


Ayer’s Pills. 


After the bowels are regulated, one of these 
Pills, taken each day after dinner, is usually 
all that is required to complete the cure. 

AYER’S PILLS are sugar-coated and purely 
vegetable —a pleasant, entirely safe, and re- 
liable medicine for the cure of all disorders 
of the stomach and bowels. They are 
the best of all purgatives for family use. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Drugzgists. 


O UR BAB 
thrives on Horlick’s Food,” write hundreds of 
grateful mothers. Mothers’ milk contains no 
starch. HORLICKS’ FOOD FOR INFANTS (free 
from starch) requires nocooking. The best food in 
health or sickness for INFANTS. The best diet for 
DYSPEPTICS and INVALIDS. Highly beneficial 
to nursing mothersasadrink. Price4Q0and75c. All 
druggists. Book onthe treatmentof children,free. 
“I believe it to be superior to anything of the 
kind for children.”—D. Simmons, M, D., New York. 
‘‘Unhesitatingly pronounce it the best Food in 
the market.”—W. M. Barrett, M. D., Boston. 
‘One of the best substitutes for mother's milk.” 
—H. G. Preston, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


Will be sent by mail on receipt of price in stamps. 
HORLICK/’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wis. 
Use Dry ExTRact oF 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Pactrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


W. J. DINGer Grant I. TAGGART 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & Tag{art) 


Real Estate Agents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0.Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND 


Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the oy of country real es- 
tate, farming lands,-etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 
Montgomery street. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manilla Rope, (4! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 
Tupss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 
Facrory at THe Porreno. 


The Colton Dental Association. 


Phelan’s Building, Rooms 6 to 11. 


Gas Specialists. Positively extract teeth with- 
out pain. Over 10,000 references. Estab- 
lished in 1862. Also perform all other 
operations in Dentistry. 


DR. CHARLES W. DECKER. 
Hand-Book FREE. 


p ATENT R.S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D. G. 


Union Savings Bank, 


Conner Broapway axp 


OAKLAND. 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (D¢e.,’79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

A. OC. Henry, J. West Martin, 

John OC. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, a Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, illiam Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN President 
| ice-President 
H. A. PALMER, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER Sist, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 


Notés, Personal securities - 0,685 00 
Bonds - . . - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - 63,828 89 
Cash on hand - - - . 67,517 81 
Due from Banks - - - 067,314 086 
Miscellaneous - - 1,704 34 

88 


| $1,772,991 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or inthe Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 


and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON, 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OppostreE Patent Orrice, WASHINGTON, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


California Bible Society, 
REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


From 757 to 749 Market St., 


Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this Coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. * 

All communications for grants and Bibles for 
Mission Sunday-schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regard- 
ing Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, 

and Sup’t Cal. Bible Society. 
1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


TO PLEASE 


A New and Beautiful Song. 
Words by Music by 
E. E. Rexrorp. W. H. Powrrvs, 


Suitable for the Parlor or Concert Room. Sent b 
mail to any address post-paid, on receipt of 75 conte. 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 
THE IDEAL PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 
By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


When this method first appeared, it was 

IN ADVANCE of the popular motion con- 

cerning Musical Instruction: with pro- 

teachers it has been the 
m the start. NOW it is acknowl 

and MOST FOPULAH 

an © MET 

IN EXISTENCE. — 


The Elements are 
The Exercises are PROGRESSIVE in cot 
The pieces are PROGRESSIVE in everything!!! 
Price by mail, post-paid $3.00, 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINNATI, OHI 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacifie 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXOLUSIVELY © 
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THE PaciFic: SaN FRANcIscO, CAL. 


[Wepnesray, 16, 1884 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


CITY. 


The Chinese firm arrested last week 
for selling indecent pictures, sleeve-but- 
tons, etc., were found guilty and fined 
$300 by Judge Lawler. | 

Last Monday was the ninety-fifth an- 
niversary of the destruction of the 
French Bastile by the populace of Paris 
during the French Revolution. It was 
duly celebrated in this city; many houses 
were decked with French and American 
flags and evergreens. A fine procession 
paraded through our streets, and literary 
exercises were held in the Grand Opera 
House. 

The last monthly statement of the 
public debt is July 1st. In that state- 
ment the Secretary of the Treasury re- 

rts the reduction of the public debt 
in June at $9,217,286, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, at $101,- 
040,972. These totals are ascertained by 
footing up the outstanding debt of all 
kinds, and then deducting the cash in the 
Treasury from the aggregate debt. Of 
course, the variation in the amount of 
cash affects the principal of the debt ma- 
terially. The largest amount of debt 


ever owed by the United States was on | 


the 21st of August, 1865. The country 
then owed $2,844,649,627, and the only 
cash on hand to meet that enormous ob- 
ligation was $883,218,055. On the Ist 
of July, 1884, the country owed $1,842,- 
036,164, and had $391,985,928 in cash 
on hand towards its payment. This isa 
wonderful change for a period of uine- 
teen years, during which over $1,000,- 
000,000 of debt was paid, while the 
cash resources for the payment of the 
balance were more than quadrapled. 


The police, last Sunday night, arrest- 
ed ten of the class called vagrants in this 
city. Such are tramps, degraded, idle, 
brutal men and women. Young men 
supported by vile, abandoned women are 
of thig class. The police made the ar- 
rests, but mark the travesty on justice in 
the courts. Last Monday afternoon a 
woman was tried before a jury for va- 
grancy. Says the Call: ‘After hearing 
the testimony the jury retired, and after 
ap absence of half an hour returned to 
be further instructed as to the law. They 
again retired, and for a long time were 
engaged in angry discussion, which could 
be heard by those some distance away 
from the jury-room. Finally they re- 
turned to the court-room with a verdict 
which astonished every one, the defend- 
ant included. It was a verdict of ‘Not. 
guilty.’ One of the jurors, when ques- 
tioned about the matter, is reported as 
having said: ‘We stood six and six, so 
we tossed up half a dollar, and the toss 
was favorable to the defendant.’” Such 
is the farce of jury trials. Thus do jury- 
men perjure themselves, and thus will 
they continue to do until a way is found 
to severely punish them for this so com- 
mon and alarming crime of perjury. But 
in their punishment, as laws are now, the 
same difficulty occurs. A juryman is 
tried for perjury by jurymen, who perjure 
themselves and acquit him; and so the 
perjury goes on, and the difficulty is a 
grave one; but it must and will be over- 
come. 

COAST. 


Bullion valued at $80,904 was shipped 
from Butte, Montana, last week. 

The assessment of San Joaquin county 
has increased $6,000,000 the past year. 


Seattle Chronicle: It is estimated 
that the farmers of King and Pierce 
counties will obtain for the present sea- 
son’s crop $1,500,000. 

The Health Office reports 103 deaths 
in the city during the week ending 
Friday, July 11, 1884, against 114 for 
the corresponding week last year. 


Last Saturday the entire property of 
the City of Salem Mills Company was 
sold and transferred to the Salem, 
Oregon, Capital Flour Mills Company 
(limited) of Scotland. The consideration 
was $220,000. 

The aesessment for Alameda township, 
as computed, is $5,719,827, including 
$181,727, last year’s assessment for the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company. The 
total shows an increase of $605,815 over 
last year. 

MeErcED, July 10th.—A_ report has 
just reached here from Healy’s farm, on 
Mariposa creek, that one of the harvest 
hands dropped dead this afternoon from 
overheat or sunstroke. The name of the 
man could not be learned. 


The Oakland Glass Works Company. 
has purchased 100 acres of beach land at 
Carmel Bay, Monterey county, where 
the company will get sand for the manu- 
facture of glass. The works of the com- 

any are on the marsh land near the foot 
of Market street, Oakland. 

President J. F. Ellis of Pacific Univer- 
sity addressed the State Teacher's As- 
sociation at Salem, Or., July 4th, on ‘‘Ele- 
mentary Instruction in the Principles of 
Civil Government.” He handled his sub- 
ject in a most logical, independent and 
pleasing manner. | | 

The Miles City Journal (Montana), 
says: An excellent wool clip is reported 
in this district. The yield is larger and 
the quality much better than last year. 
Those who are well posted estimate that 
half a million pounds will be marketed at 
Miles City this season. The condition 
of the wool, as compared with last year, 
is very much improved, and it is expected 
will gain constantly. ¢ 

From The Dalles, Or., we learn that 
‘‘there are at present a larger number of 
men seeking employment in this section 
of the country than was ever known be- 
fore. Many of them are _ becoming 


tramps, and yet nearly all would gladly 
accept a chance to work. Farm hands 
are abundant at $1 a day, but the supply 


even at that rate is larger than the de- 
mand. 


Says the Dayton Chronicle: From 


to obtain, the grain yield of Eastern 
Washington for 1884 will greatly exceed 
that of 1883 both in quality and quantity. 
Spring grain does not look as it would if 
the showers'had come a little sooner, but 
fall = is as good as the average farmer 
could desire. If wheat brings a fair figure 
this fall, we predict better times than we 
have had for several years. 


EASTERN. 


Carter Harrison, Mayor for the third 
time of Chicago, by the will of the sa- 
loons and gambling dens, has been nomi- 
nated for Governor of Illinois by the 
Democratic Convention. 


The final examination of the affairs of 
the late firm of Grant & Ward, Wall- 
street brokers, shows that their total lia- 
bilities were over sixteen milliona of dol- 
lars, and that the entire actual assets are 
only sixty-seven thousand. 


Last Sunday a Mr. Robertson was in- 
duced by two men to walk up the river 
bank just beyond the city limits of Har- 
risburg, Pa., when he was given a bottle 
of drugged beer and then shot in the 
back and robbed of $1,600. [Another 
instance of the foolishness of carrying 
about on the person a large sum of 
money, and of drinking even a glass of 
beer. 

FOREIGN. 


Touton, July 14th.—There were 
eleven deaths last night from cholera. 
The heat is intense. The streets are de- 
serted and allcholera cases are removed 
from the hospitals to the suburbs. 


July 14.—There were 
thirty-two deaths last night from cholera, 
and four to-day. There were 66 deaths 
from cholera in this city for the 24 hours 
ended at 9 this evening. 


The Hawaiian Legislature has passed 
the bill introduced by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for founding a Professorship of 
Chemistry and Physical Science at Oahu 
College. The Trustees have invited 
Prof. L. I. Van Slyke, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, to take charge of this new de- 
partment. 

Under the auepices of Her Majesty, 
Queen Kapiolani, a Garden party was 
given in the Palace grounds Thursday 
afternoon and evening, June 27th, fcr the 
benefit of the lepers. It is understood 
that the moneys received, nearly $2,500, 
will be devoted to special accommoda- 
tions for children, and for some others in 
whom this disease may never pass be- 
yond its incipient stage.—The Friend. 


Sunday-school Lesson. July 27th. 
If Sam. ix: 1-13. 


KINDNESS TO JONATHAN’S SON, 


BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


Golden Fext—**Thine own friend and 
thy father’s friend forsake not.” (Prov. 
xxvii: 10.) 

David and Jonathan were very strong 
friends. Each loved the other as his 
own soul. In consequence of their affec- 
tion they entered into a mutual covenant, 
by a solemn oath, each to shield and de- 
fend the other and his seed forever. (I 
Sam. xx: 8, 15, 42.) The lament of 
David at the death of Jonathan was one 
of the most beautiful and pathetic odes 
ever uttered by consecrated genius and 
bereaved friendship. (II Sam. i: 17-26.) 
Some fifteen years later, when David 
was fully established at Jerusalem, and 
all was at peace about him, he remem- 
bered his deceased friend and his early 
vow; and now arose the inquiry whether 
any of Jonathan’s family yet survived. 
David seems never to have known that a 
remnant of Saul’s family was left. In- 
deed, it was the part of prudence to 
keep the survivor concealed, for accord- 
ing to Oriental customs, every member 
of a family that might furnish a possible 
rival to the throne was put to death. 
But David was bound by a most sacred 
oath to show kindness to any child of 
Jonathan. Hence his tender inquiry. 
It seems a son was born to Jonathan after 
the two friends parted for the last time at 
Ziph. 

(1) ‘‘TIg there yet any that is left of 
the house of Saul?’’ For a season Ish- 
bosheth reigned over Israel after the 
death of his father, but when he was 
murdered by two of his captains it was 
inferred that no other descendant of Saul 
was left. (II Sam. iv: 8.) 
for Janathan’s sake’’—for the love he 
bore him, and for his oath. 

(2) Ziba—He had probably been an 
old servant of Saul’s family, who be- 
came free at his master’s death, and was 
now living in easy circumstances at Jer- 
usalem. Perhaps he was the only man 
in the city who had any personal know]l- 
edge of the remnant of Jonathan’s fam- 
ily. 

“(3) ‘Show the kindness of God to 
him’’—such kindness as God shows, 
pure, unfailing, free. This David had 
vowed to do when he was in distress. 
(I Sam. xx. 14,17.) ‘‘Jonathan hath 
yet a son which is lame on his feet.” 
This boy was five years old when Saul’s 
last battle was fought at Mt. Gilboab. 
When the king and his sons lay dead on 
the field an old nurse caught the little 
prince in her arms to bear him to a place 
of safety. In her flight she stumbled 
and fell, and both the boy’s feet were so 
injured that he became a cripple for life 
—‘‘lame in both feet.’”’ This unfortu- 
nate child had grown to manhood, mar- 
ried and had a son before David found 
him. A story is told of a kindly man 
who found a little orphan sorely weeping. 
The child asked, ‘‘Are you God?’’ ‘‘No; 
why do you ask that?” ‘‘Mamma said 
when she was dying God would take 
care of me.’’ With an intense look in 
the face of the visitor, the little one said 
again, ‘‘Are you God?” ‘‘No; [am 
one of God’s servants, sent to do some- 
thing for a needy orphan.’’ ‘‘I am very 
glad; but weren’t you a long time com- 
ing?” Fifteen years is a long time to 


neglect the only child of the dearest friend. 


the best information we have been able- 


‘*K indness. 


God found other servants more prompt to 
care for the little lame boy than the king 
under oath. 

(4) ‘*Iu the house of Machir in Lode- 
bar.’’ Machir is supposed to have been 
a man of means and position on the east 
side of Jordan. The orphan was in a 
remote hiding-place and well cared for. 
Later, when David was in trouble, Ma- 
chir rendered him assistance. (II Sam. 
xvii: 27-29.) 

(5) ‘*The king sent and fetched him.”’ 
When David learned where his friend’s 
child was, he hastened to bring him to 
the palace for his father’s sake. 

(6) ‘*‘Mephibosheth”—meaning breath- 
ing out shame. Physical deformity is a 
source of mortification. It is cruel to 
make the unfortunate feel that we notice 
their defects in form and features. 

(7) ‘‘Fear not, for I will surely show 
thee kindness for Jonathan thy father’s 
sake.’” David wished his friend’s son 
to feel that he welcomed him to all the 
home privileges of his uwn children. The 
king was under obligations to the son for 
the benefits he had received from the 
father. In the East it is a mark of the 
highest honor, and a covenant of the 
closest friendship, to eat at one’s table 
and share the hospitalities of the home. 

(8) “A dead dog”’—the most worthless 
and contemptible object known. 

(9, 10,11) Ziba se‘ms to have been 
in charge of the lands which once com- 
posed the personal estate of Saul; and 
pow David directs him to give the prod- 
ucts to Mephibosheth, so that he might 
enjoy all the privileges of a prince. ‘I'he 
kindness of the king even exceeded his 
duty. ‘‘Fifieen sons and twenty serv- 
ants.’ Thirty-five farm hands would 
indicate a princely estate. 

(12, 13) ‘‘Lame in both feet.’’ Prob- 
ably he was unable to walk. To aid a 
helpless cripple who can make no returns 
is the exercise of a purely Christian 
spirit. We are todo much for the needy 
and suffering for Christ’s sake. . 

‘*The story is told of a Russian soldier 
exposed to intense cold while on duty as 
a sentinel. A poor workingman, going 
home, took off his coat and gave it to 
him for his protection. That night the 
sentinel perished. Not long after, the 
workingman was brought to his death- 
bed, and fell into a slumber, in which he 
dreamed he saw Jesus wearing his old 
coat. ‘You have my coat on,’ he said. 
‘Yes,’ was the answer of the Lord, 
‘You gave it to me the cold night I was 
a sentinel in the forest. Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.’’’ (Monday Club Sermons. ) 

LESSON HINTS. 


1. When we are urable to reciprocate 
the favor of a benefactor, we may show 
the kindness of God to their needy or 
unfortunate children. 

2. Those who have been exalted to 
possessions and power can exhibit Christ’s 
spirit by gentleness and helpfulness to 
those who have suffered adversity at the 
hand of God. 

3. Mephibosheth, lame in both feet, 
illustrates the condition of every sinner 
entirely dependent on the mercy of 
Christ. 


- 


Now and Then. 


In the days of negro slavery in the 
South the right of a colored womag to 
the control of her person and the preéser- 
vation of her chastity was a right which 
it was extensively held by the chivalrous 
Southerners no white man was bound to 
respect. If a white man assaulted a 
colored girl no trouble was made about 
it; the man went unpunished, and the 
friends and relatives of the girl never 
thought of avenging her wrongs. It is 
different now. The colored people, being 
free, claim the protection of the law in 
such cases, and are naturally indignant 
if it isnot granted them the same as the 
whites. But, unfortunately, the old caste 
prejudice of the ante-bellum days still 
prevails, so that an outrage on a colored 
girl is not looked upon in the same light 
as on a white girl, and the perpetrator 
often escapes punishment or even arrest. 
If a white girl is outraged ber friends are 
considered justified in taking the law into 
their own hands, and punishing her as- 
sailant. The courts generally refuse to 
convict, and the officers sometimes refuse 
even to make arrests in such cases; but 
if a colored girl is assaulted and her rel- 
atives avenge her, then the avengers are 
shot down or condemned to death or long 
imprisonment; se that the question is 
now often asked among the freedmen, 
“Ts it, after all, so much better now than 
then?’ 

Take a single case in point—one of 
many: The daughter of a well-to-do 
and highly respectable colored farmer in 
Howard county, Ark., a girl in her teens, 
while at work in a secluded field alone, 
was assaulted by a worthless white fel- 
low, and, after a terrible struggle, over- 
come. The authorities were appealed to, 
but the white officers made no efforts for 
the villain’s arrest. hereupon the 
father, brothers and some colored friends 
of the family pursued and found him. 
He was armed, and on their approach 
opened fire on them, which they returned 
with fatal effect. Upon this being speed- 
ily known, some four handred white men 
gathered and went on a hunt for the 
avengers, overtook them, shot down five 
of -their number, wounded others, and 
imprisoned thirty-three more. On their 
trial three of these were condemned to 
the gallows and the remainder sentenced 
to the penitentiary for terms of from five 
to eighteen years. The men who took 
the law into their own hands and killed 
the white villain find there is law enough 
to punish them, but. none to punish him 
or his friends who shot down five of his 
assailants. They have had, and will 
have, no trial or punishment. 


Jn view of such facts, the colored peo- 
ple of Arkansas may well ask what they 
have gained in this regard by emancipa- 
tion, and how much better their rights 


are protected by law now than then. 
Com. 


Hublishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of Tae Pactrto is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, sond the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Toz Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 


is paid. 
THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 


office where it is printed. 
American agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Ohristian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 5.75 
4.00 6.50 
Scientific American............. . 8.20 5.00 
The Centuary Magazine........... 4.00 6.00 
2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist..... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 


THE TORTURES OF NEURALGIA 


Are promptly relieved by a new Treatment, 
which acts directly on the great nerve-cen- 
ters. If you areg sufferer from this painful 
disease write to . Starkey & Palen, 1109 


Girard street, Philadelphia, and ask them | 


to send you such documents and testimonials 
in regard to their Vitalizing Treatment as 
will enable you to judge for yourself whether 
it promises to give relief in your particular 
case. 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen 
Home Treatment directed to H. E. Mathews, 
606 Montgomery street, San Francisco, will 
be filled on the same terms asif sent directly 
to us in Philadelphia. 


When the organs of secretion become in- 
active by reason of a cold or other cause, the 


inflammatory material should be 


and healthy action restored. Ayer’s Pills 
accomplish this quickly, safely and surely. 
Much serious sickness and suffering might 
be prevented by promptly correcting such 
derangements, which often develop into set- 
tled disease. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Til- 
ton, 873 Market street, whose advertisement 
see in another column, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


THE Domestic SEwinc MACHINE is a 
great favorite with the ladies, because it 
runs easily and executes its work beauti- 
fully. J. W. Evans, General Agent, 29 Post 
street, S. F. 


We have no hesitation in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement in 
this paper of stained glass, wall papers, 
window shades, etc., by the well-known 
house Geo. W. Clarke & Co., 645 Market 
street, San Francisco. We recommend this 
house to our friends who want goods in this 
line. 


Don’t forget, when making ou: your out- 
fit for vacation, that our friend Samuel Irv- 
ing is at 219 Montgomery street with a 
complete stock of gents’ furnishing goods; 
rates reasonable. 


Rooms.—-Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms inthe best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
or send to THE Pactric. 


THE KING & MORSE CANNING COM- 
PANY 


Offers the choicest Fruits, Jams, Jellies and 
Suuces, especially prepared for family use, 
in order to save the housekeeper the trouble, 
expense and inconvenience of ‘‘putting up”’ 
the same class of goods at home. All cans 
or glasses found bearing the label of this 
company will be found equal, if not supe- 
rior, to those packed by the most careful 
housewife, and can be relied on every time. 


‘‘Where shall IJ buy a good hat ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.10°, per oz., 1000 fine; silver 
925 fine. 50 13-16 per oz. 

COMMERCIAL 

Frourn—Best brands of City Extra, $5.00 
to 5.30; medium grades, $3.50 to 4.50; 
Shipping Superfine, $3.00 to 4.25. 

WueEat—$1.35 to 1.47% per ctl. 

BarLtey—Feed, 774% to 82%c 

Oats---No. 1, $1.45 to 1.55. 

Frrep—Bran, $15.00 @ 16.00; ground- 
barley, $20 to 22; middlings, $18 to $20; 
oil-cake, $30.00 per ton. 

PotaTors—50 to 90c per cwt. 

Frorr—Lemons, $9.00 to 10.00 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
California Oganges $2.50 to 3.50 per box; 


strawberries, $5.00 to 8.00 per chest; 
currants, $1.50 to 2.00 per chest; Ap- 
ples, 50c to $1.50 per box; Rasp- 


berries, $6.00 to 8.00 per chest; Peaches, 
50c to 90c per box; Blackberries, $3.50 to 
5.50 per chest; Peas, 75c to $1.25 per box; 
Figs, 50c to $1.25 per box; Plums, 35 to 50c 
per box; Apricots, 50 to 80c per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60c per  ctl.; 
Green Peas, 14%4,@2c per b; Tomatoes, 35c to 
50c per box; Cauliflower, 50c to doz; 
Turnips, 50c to 65c per ctl; Green Corn, 
12% to 17%c per doz. 

Hay—#$7.00 to 16.75 for all grades. Straw, 
50 to 60c per bale. 

‘Burrer—Choice, Cal. 21 to 22c. 

CurrsE—Cal. 9 to choice. 

Eaos--33 to 34c_per doz for Cal. 

Honry—Strained, §: to 6c for white. 

Berr—8 to 8c first quality; 6 to 6%c 


for third. 
Mvutrron—Wethers, to 6c; Ewes, 5 to 


Porx—Live hogs, 6 to for hard grain 
hogs on foot; dressed do, 8c to 8%. 

to 21c 

Hipes anp Sxrxs—Sheep skins, 10 to 20c 
for shearlings; 30c to 50c for short; 60c to 70c 
for medium; 90c to $1.00 for long wool 


BAKER 


Hardware and Agricultural Implements, 
MANUFACTORY, 
BENICIA AGRICULTURAL WORKS: 


EASTERN OFFICE:—88 WALL STREET, NEW yYorx 


SAN FRANCISCO: | 
JUNCTION MARKET, PINE AND Davis STREETS. 


FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE-LIST APPLY TO 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 
San Francisco, Ca] 


SACRAMENTO: 
Nos. 9-15 J STREET. 


CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 


THE PACIFIC’S 


and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. 
Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite fu), 
and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. Its Charts and plates are instructive, ang 
well executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. 
No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that stil] 
read and learn, can afford to be without such an atlas as this; in addition to the great wall-maps 
so desirable in halls and libraries. In fine, the size and structure of the atlas are such as to 


the times. 
large for desk or table. 


render it procurable at low rates.” 
Address letters of inquiry to 


No. 8 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


WORLD ATLAS. }j 


- Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 


‘‘We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 


It is fresh and accurate, abreast 


It is manageable in size, and not too 


JAS. C. MERIAM, 


orren. TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENT 

OFFER. 1 OFFER, 
$6.75 FOR A $100 LIBRARY. | sta 
stitched, light and ‘flexible Will positively mest ex- rich 686. Ure: 


pensive. Books ready ca‘alogued and numbered; delivered 
free. (ver three million <old. 174 books issued—whole lot for 
811.74; 50 books &3.50.Sample book and particulars, 1Oe, 

R-print of the stand- 


C 
30c. CONGOR ard work; complete 


$1.75 edition, super- 
fluous matter left out; less cumbersome. Flexible binding, 
postal-card covers, wire-stitched, good paper and print; book 


of 1,000 columns; only 8@e., postpaid. 


20¢ BIBLE iIcT:‘ONARY. A com- 
e plete encyclopedia of Bible truths and narratives, 
——— ons and orizinal meaning; 2,00) complete articles, 
00 engravings—300 columas—for 2@e., postpaid. 


ry Nine choice books on 

$1.50 Teacher S Libra * teaching, reprints of 
books originally costing $11.35, with the Bibie Dictionary and 


Cruden s Concordance thrown in (It books in all), for $1.50, 
postpaid, if ordered at once. Five complete sets for 86.75. 


88° TEACHER’S BIBLES. 

e Genuine wxford Teacher's Bibles at 
cost to reduce atock; plain binding. every way 
complete, with concordance, encyclopedia, diction- 
mary, tables, maps, etc., 1,40+ pages, most complete 

eS Teacher's Bible extant, for SSe. Persian seal, full 
flexible, divinity circuit, kid lined, silk sewed (see emt); will 
last for years, ®2.17, a!l postpaid. Large sizes very low. 
37 GIFT BIBLES, Oxford gift Bibles, gilt edges, BTe.; 
C. handsome clasp, round corners, 59e.3 magnifivent 
Bible, STe.3 best of all, ®1.08, will equal any $3.50 gift 
Bible. All postpaid. Prices actual coat, to reduce stock. 


~ C, Anthem Book 160 pages church music 


size, choice anthems; 
ablest writers; eleven e litions sold. Price per doz.; 
‘or church an unday-school: 
5e, SONG BOO » 103 pieces, words and music, old 
and new tunes, strong binding, ®& per 100, postage extra I}¢c. 
each. Sample copy, Se., postpaid. 
o raise money for 
JUG. BREAKING. the Sunday-school. 
Collecting money in little earthen money jugs, selling tickets to 
the breaking, etc.; receipts as high as $200. Jugs ®4 per 100. 
Sample jug, jug ticket, concert exercise, and particulars, LSe. 


Large catalogue free. 


DAVID C. COOK, Publisher, 13 & 15 Washington St., Chicago. 


SWEEPING 


e300 sold already. Send for particulars and testi- 


monials, 


BANNERS. tringe, cont ant 


soo} *assel, pole with burni<hed tips, motto tosuit, 

is | Sia banner s+me style, $5. Paper bannersin gold ¢ \ored 

tove! paper, look like silk. four kinds—Banner Class. Attend. 

ance, Collection, Lessons and Deportment,—Zde. caci.: 
two for 

CONCE RT LIB RAR Choice concert ma- 

e terial, poetrr, 

prose, music; each number material tor a whole evening. Ten 


choice kinds, 28 


BAND OF HOPE Library. weekly paper. lessons, songs, 


SUPP IES badzes. pledg--rolls. certificates, so low 
L . that penny collection buys them; general 
temperance supplies of all *inds at very low prices, 
VFZIREWARD CARDS. 
one-third price. Three 25--ent pucks 


3 at 
for ten packs assorve | san. 


ple pack boe. Iiustrated cata ogu 


~y 


FAMILY Over engravings: eoleret plats 
marriage evrt.ticate, family reeer!. with 

Bi BLE Oliand ew V r-ion, photegrap: « 
(if by mail), Sie. Most Compicte Fam ly Bible, 
(over 2,000 engravings), tuil gilt, etc., for ustraced 


catalogue free, 


DECOR T ONS ALPH ABETS, fo eur up 
Je ated forme wall texts, ete. Five 
alphabets in a set—ret, inches. per set. 


25e¢.3 green, 4 in., Gilt stars er ips tor 
paper chains, assorted cviors, Vj}e, postpaid. 

PER YEAR FOR when bought in 
Sc. MONTIULY &. PAPERS, lots of ten or 
more. Papers size of ordinary. One immense weekly at 8OQ¢e, 


per year; one primary weekly at Ge, per year. 


PER YEAR FOR QUARTERLIES. 
9C Scholars’ Lesson Helps, with music, patent old and 
‘new tune combination, to sing at sight. Teachers 

Helps 18e, to S4e, per year. Samples free. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! | Pioneer Piano House 


SAMUEL IRVING 


Desires to inform his patrons that he has re- 
sumed business and formed a co-partnership 


with 
H. HESS, 
at the old stand, 
219 Montgomery Street, 


Under Russ House, where there is to be found 
a complete stock of 


CENTS’ FURNISHING COODS 


Of the Best and Newest Styles, at the Lowest 
Market Prices. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery! 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


ALL Krinps or PHoroGRAPHIC WorRK EXECUTED 
IN THE BeEstT STYLE AND AT 
LowEsT PRICES, 


0S The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers’ 


Bibles on the Coast, 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 
constantly on hand. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL;REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLUME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 
American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 
jun27 -tf 


Perry Seminary, 


Formerly at Sacramento, and known as 
SACRAMENTO SEMINARY, 


ILL OPEN AT No. 1625 TELEGRAP 
WwW Avenue, OAKLAND, Alameda County. 
on WEDNESDAY, AuGusT 6, 1884, Letters of 
inquiry should be addressed to 
Mrs. Hermon Pe 
Or, Kate M. Fuller >’ 

jyl6-1m 


PRINCIPALS, 


Woodworth, Schell & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


... SOLE AGENTS FOR.... 


Henry F. Miller’s Celebrated Piaut 


OF BOSTON. 
Hemme & Long’s 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


Grovesteen & Fuller’s Pianos, Taylt 
& Farley Organs. 


Warerooms, 101 Stockton St., cor, O'Farrell, 


Catalogues mailed free on application. 


0S Pianos Rented and Sold on » 
stallments. 
J. B. CURTIS, Manage 


NOW READY! 
L. 0. EMERSON’S NEW BOOK, 


CHORAL WORSHIP 


For Choirs. Singing Classes and Musicd 
Conventions ' 
Full church Music Book size. Price $!' 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 320 pages. 
CHORAL WORSHIP bas 100 pages of Elem 
Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in 02® ‘otf 
or more parts, Glees, &c. A good ‘a % 
CHORAL WORSHIP has75 pages of thé 
Metrical Tunes. 
CHORsL WORSHIP has 110 pages of the" 
Anthems, Motets Sentences, «¢. for 
use. 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 35 rages of 7g 
laneous matter, including good mater) voice 
Concert Singing, and for training ‘b° 


tof 
On the whole, CooraL WorsHIP }5 


the times; appearing as Chorus,» 
Choral singing is again coming 1" er ap 
creating a demand for just what tls boo 
plies—in the best way. 

Send $1 for Specimen Copy. cy 

SONG WORSHIP (just out) 
School Song Book of the greatest pees ia oo 
Emerson and Sherwin. Send 25 cen 
specimen copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0... 


H. DITSON & CO., 867 
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